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The Employers Liability Bill. 


H E desire, which is 
very pronounced 
among some poli- 
ticians, to push a 
large number of 
important measures 
through the House 
of Commons within 
a given space of 
time, does not seem 

to the non-partisan and non-political mind 

vtycommendable. As the saying is, more 
haste is often worse speed; and the slow 
progress gives full time for outside con- 
sideration. Thus if the progress of the 

Employers’ Liability Bill has not been 

quick, such tardiness has given oppor- 

tunity for its provisions to be considered, 

80 that when Committee is reached, mem- 

bers will be aware of the wishes of their 

constituents and will also have formed—it 
may be hoped—definite opinions upon the 

Whole measure. For example, the ex- 

hasive speech of Mr. Gerald Balfour, one 

of the members for Leeds, which, by the 

Way, Was Somewhat unreasonably interrupted 

fom time to time, on the occasion of the 

stond day of the second reading, was a 

tatiil consideration of the principles of the 

Billvhich could not fail to be instructive. 
this already been pointed out in these 

colums that the Bill abolishes the some- 

What artificial doctrine known as that. of 

“common employment,” and makes the 

masitt_ answerable for the negligence of 

‘peson in his employment through whom 

4 fdlow-servant is injured. Mr. Woods, 

ae miners’ representatives in the 
nse of Commons, urged during the 
eae on the second reading that the 

Present state of the law is the cause of 

niu to-workmen, and he instanced a case 
e thirteen men lost their lives through 
Megligence of a boy of thirteen, and he 

C that, if the law as it is proposed 
.» Made by the new Bill had been in 

sleeas the lad would never have been 
~ 1 @responsible position for which he 

- It is doubtful whether the pro- 





posed change in the law will have as much 
effect as is supposed. Itisnotusually in the 
preliminary selection by the employer of the 
workman that negligence occurs, but in 
the manner in which the work is done by the 
servant. Moreover, it has to be borne in 
mind that the fact that a workman if injured 
by the negligent act of a fellow workman 
cannot obtain compensation, is likely to 
make workmen more careful of the limbs 
and lives of their fellows than they will be 
when they know that if an injury is caused 
the master will have to pay for it. This isa 
feature which is just as worthy of notice as 
the so-called negligence of the master in the 
selection and management of his servants. 
But it may fairly be doubted whéther all 
these and similar questions will not soon 
become somewhat academical. No feature 
of modern life is more conspicuous than the 
growth of insurance in every walk of business; 
and it is certain that this principle is now 
rapidly extending to the loss caused by 
personal injuries, and will soon make the 
liability for injuries to workmen rather a 
question between an insurance company and 
the workman than between the employer and 
employed, just as when two vessels injure 
each other by a collision, the real parties to 
the litigation which follows are generally 
the underwriters on the vessels and not 
the owners, who are only nominally in- 
terested. For this reason also it is not 


improbable that the principle for which Mr. 


Chamberlain contended—namely, that the 
master should be liable for injuries to work- 
men in his employ, whether caused by 
negligence or not—will, in due time, become 
incorporated in the law, though at 
present the Legislature is not prepared to go 
to this exrent. Whether such a change 
would be one which would bear the 
test of criticism may be doubted, and 
as we have pointed out on a previous 
occasion, there is no more reason why a 
workman should be compensated for acci- 
dents caused without negligence’ than 
any member of the public. The change 
which Mr. Chamberlain desires would place 
a person who is a workman in a better posi- 





tion than other persons. For example, if 





A, a workman, is purely by accident run over 
by a cart driven by B, the servant of C, the 
employer of both, A would, under Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s scheme, be able to recover against 
C. If, however, he is at the same place, and 
purely by accident run over by a cart driven 
by D, the servant of E, with whom he is in 
no way connected, he would not be able to 
recover. But the tendency of legislation is 


so much in favour of workmen that we 
should not be surprised, as we have said, if 


in course of time this exceptionally favour- 
able law towards workmcn were passed by a 
democratic legislature. But if insurance by 
employers becomes universal, the opposition 
to such a change would, from a practical 
point of view, be greatly weakened. 

The question whether or not a workman 
should be allowed to contract himself. out of 
the provisions of the Bill, which, as it is now 
drawn, he would not be able to do, raises a 
question of principle which has been fitly 
discussed on the second reading. If a work- 
man is willing with his eyes open to make 
some arrangement by which he gives up his 
right of action in exchange for some fair 
equivalent it is difficult to see why he should 
be prevented. The only ground for the 
change proposed by this Bill is that in some 
cases a workman is not a free agent. Mr. 
Gerald Balfour made a very strong point 
when he stated that ‘‘ there was no authentic 
case of contracting out except for con- 
sideration given.” Freedom to do what 
a man desires should not be abolished 
except on very strong grounds, and it does 
not appear that the grounds for the 
withdrawal of the right which now exists, for 
a workman to contract himself out of his 
legal right to sue his employer, have been 
proved, Obviously, if masters and men can 
agree upon some common scheme by which, 
in a friendly way, the necessity for going to 
law can be prevented, it tends to mutual 
goodwill between employer and employed, 
and to the saving of money, which would, ina 
sense, be thrown away by litigation. There 
is a great difference between a man having 
no right to go to law and obliging him to go 
to law. The question is one not only of 
evidence, but of practical good sense, The 
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Fig. 6, Private Gateway. 
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workman is protected by powerful trades | SOME NOTES Japan. But they excite admiration for ther 


unions, and it is desirable, wherever possible, | 
to draw together employer and employed by | 
mutual conciliation and common interest. 

To make employer and employed antago- 

nistic, is to tend to increase labour troubles, 

and it must be confessed that the prevention 

of the power of a workman to contract him-. 
self out of the Act seems likely to produce 

opposition rather than friendliness between 

these two classes. 

In addition to the points which we have 
just touched on there are various others in 
this Bill more in the nature of details. The 
main question of principle on the second 
reading debate really was whether the 
abolition of the doctrine of common employ- 
ment was desirable, and whether that change 
should be carried out or the more extensive 
one of making masters responsible for all 
injuries to their servant, whether caused by 
negligence or by mere accident. There are 
many details which will require careful con- 
sideration when the Bill gets into Committee, 
which in due course and at the proper time 
we shall necessarily have to note. For the 
present, we confine our remarks to what may 
be termed the cardinal principles of this 
important measure. 


A LANCASHIRE ARCHITECT.—The Bury Times 
for April 1 contains some interesting notes, by Mr. 
Albert Nicholson, on John Harper, architect, who 
erected many buildings in Lancashire. He was born 
at Dunkenhalgh Hall, near Blackburn, in 1809, and 











died at Naples in 1842. Hewas a friend of William 
Etty and David Roberts. 


ON JAPANESE ARCHITECTURE. 
BY F. T. PIGGOTT. 


mae tik lay mind at first turns in- 

ly, Bat stinctively to the pictorial side 
of architecture ; not tothe peculiar 
nature of the building, but to the 
place which it holds in the picture which he 
sees before him in the landscape; and it is in 
this that the traveller in Japan finds his first 
sense of keen enjoyment. In the way in which 
the Japanese have treated their buildings, both 
small and large, the art-instinct of the people 
has revealed itself at its highest. Their 
cardinal principle is that architecture should 
not ignore, but form part of, the things 
which surround it. The temple in Japan is 
as much a part of the landscape as the hill 
on which it stands and the trees in which it 
is embosomed. 

Now, although the forms are entirely novel, 
strange, and, from a pictorial point of view, 
a little difficult perhaps to appreciate at once 
when they are removed from their sur- 
roundings, in the country itself one gets 
used to them immediately. Even the Zor7z, 
the sacred gateway, which, I suppose, is the 
most unfamiliar object to Western eyes, 
strikes one as part only of the general effect, 
so much is it in harmony with its  sur- 
roundings. It becomes your familiar friend 
at once. The temples of India, more mar- 
vellous in their effect, built, externally at 
least, of far more costly material, are more 
splendid objects to look upon than those of 
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selves. In the temples of Japan theres 
costly work, the unique gold lacquer, tlt 
lavish decoration, all worthy of admiratio 
in the highest degree, but it comes second; 
it is their relation to their surroundings that 
strikes one first. The inattentive travelet 
hardly sees them, certainly does not obser 
them, except when they stand up like ws 
tents above the wilderness of low-bul 
houses in a city. In the country theyat 
swallowed up in the landscape: the swet)- 
ing roofs, the spacious courtyards, th 
massive lanterns, the painted gates, the 
glitter of gold throughout, all fit in, and a 


in. 

One of the chief elements of the harmory 
of any important group of buildings in Japat 
is the continuity of the style: the temple 
the house glorified. Its walls are the wall 
of the domestic dwelling place, with the 
same sliding doors, the same sliding shutters 
but on a larger scale, and raised from the 
ground as places wherein men wo a 
should be raised from the ground on whic 
their daily toil goes on. The temples 
massive roof is the roof 
house, but with a finer sweep; and yar 
the ridge and end-tiles are the ridge i 
end-tiles of the streets magnified, s0 
the place of worship stands in the en 
relation to the place where eve - 
life passes, as the worship itself to ' 
thoughts which fill the mgments of wong 4 
life; the same idea, the same thoughts 


part of, the hillside forest which frames - 
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me hopes and fears, put on a higher level: 
yified. Thus was it once, indeed, in 
Gothic days with us. 

It may not be inappropriate to note here, 
though it is, of course, known to all Eastern 
yavellers, that there are two forms of 
yorship, and two sets of temples, in Japan 
_Shinto, the resuscitated primeval ancestral 
yorship of the country; and Buddhism, 
which came with much attendant art from 
india. When the talk is of temples with 
gorgeous colouring and glitter of gold, the 
minds eye has before it the sumptuous 
Buddhist shrines; but the almost unique 
jmplicity of the Shinto temples cannot be 
forgotten, for they too have an individuality 
aad a charm. In a few places only has the 
tradition of the thatched hut been preserved : 
the missionary spirit of Buddhism has so far 
eft its mark on the national religion that its 
temples have borrowed many of the features 
of Buddhist architecture. They preserve, 
however, the original notion of simplicity 
in the complete absence of colour. They 
we built entirely of plain wood, but of the 
fnest quality ; and, though the thatch is no 
linger on the roof, its place is taken by 
thin wooden shingles in layers often a foot 
thick. 

The direct sources from which Japan drew 
its inspiration in architecture as in other 
things were China and Corea; these coun- 
tries, too, in the reverse orde~, were the 
channels through which filtered the indirect 
inluence of India. The origin, therefore, of 
Japanese art and architecture rendered unity 
possible, for there are no such wide chasms 
between the fundamental ideas of the diverse 
national arts in the East as there are in the 
West; the elements were in their nature 
fusible: everything lent itself to the weld- 
ing process. One thing only was necessary, 
the welding and assimilating faculty; and 
this, which neither Chinese nor Corean 
possessed, was almost the chief character- 
isticof the Japanese race. The result in 
wery branch of art, and in architecture with its 
attendant decoration above all, was harmony 
vithout uniformity: consistency without 

tautology. Paradox is bred in Japan, and I 

mst seek refuge in paradox to make my 
mating plain. The point which is so 
astnishing about the architecture of Japan 
isa repetition wherein no tyv.o things are 
alike: a sameness wherein’ everything 
differs, 

In putting Corea, China, and India as the 
main sources of Japanese art, I do not mean 
altogether to exclude other influences, 

Although the intercourse with the outer 
world was limited, the foreign trader was not 
wknown even at the time when Japanese 
achitecture was at its highest point, in the 
uly years of the dynasty of the Tokugawa 
Shiguns, about 250 years ago. And it would 

been impossible for such ardent eclectics 
asthe native workmen wholly to have ignored 
such samples as came to them of Western 
at, itself then rather at a high pitch. The 
uiluence of Dutch art at a later period, when 
te colony of merchants had been established 
the Island of Deshima, undoubtedly fil- 

‘tel northwards to the studios of Kyoto 
_ andTokyo ; but its influence was limited to 

cerlain forms of pictorial art, no traces of 
l'ssomewhat bucolic decoration being visible. 

twhen we go back to the early part of 
seventeenth century, we are confessedly 
stain endeavouring to say precisely what 
alsand what countries can have influenced 
lie Japanese builders and decorators: And yet 

“casionally we come across some astonish- 

"8 Tesemblances to Persian art (but this 
aps 1S a matter of course, for the spirit of 
aaetton reigned supreme in all the 
a Tamost countries of the Eastern conti- 

t, though the means were wanting or 
het in their methods), to Renaissance 
raceful “te and floral aspect, and to the 
these orms of Elizabethan decoration. And 

.fesemblances I confess are fairly 

; they are the remains, perhaps the 

ains, of the Catholic missions which, 
times, visited the country. Yet 


Sole tem 


even to these there is something Japanese 
added, and they do not appear to be incon- 
gruous, or to jar with their surroundings. 
The pure line work of the Tudors would 
undoubtedly appeal to the severer side of 
Japanese taste. Of the louder vulgarities of 
the Renaissance, however, there is, there 
could not be, so much as a trace. 

The illustrations which accompany this 
article are taken from the classical Japanese 
Handbook of Architecture. This book 
abounds with illustrations of every form of 
gateway and temple which has been devised, 
and contains innumerable plates showing 
the structure of the roofs and the joinery of 
ail the parts. Those which have been repro- 
duced have been chosen with a view to 
illustrate what has been dwelt on as the chief 
characteristic of the architecture—its homo- 
geneity: the gradual development from the 
simple forms of the gateway to the more 
elaborate buildings of the temple. 

And first of the torii, or sacred gate, which 
one meets everywhere at the entrance to 
temples, shrines, villages, and sacred moun- 
tains. The preceding cuts are a few only 
among its many shapes. The Shinto torii 
is, like the Shinto temple, perfectly simple ; 
its lines are rigid, and it is of plain wood 
or stone. It is a typical entrance to a place of 
worship unadorned. Figs. 1 and 2 show two 
varieties. The Buddhist torii, shown in figs. 3 
and 4, assumes more graceful lines; ‘it is of 
wood, or bronze, or stone. The horizontal 
beams are often enriched with a finely-cut 
diaper, in which the sacred Jakwa is sure to 
play its part. The upper beam bends up- 
wards at the ends, the feet slanting outwards 
rest in plinths of lotus leaves, treated classi- 
cally like the acanthus, and the golden crest 
of the Shogun, before whose shrine it is set 
up, often glitters both on the upright columns 
and the horizontal beams. But whether its 
lines are severe or graceful, whether it is in 
stone or iron, before the temples, or of wood, 
red lacquered, standing in the trees, before 
some hillside shrine, the torii is always a 
delightful feature in the landscape, a pleasant 
object for the eye to rest on. 

The common gateways of the houses are 
based more or less upon the torii. Often, 
indeed, there is nothing more than the two 
uprights with horizontal beam, made of 
plain natural wood that has been selected 
forits beauty or its grotesqueness; but the 
more severe architectural form is a repro- 
duction of the torii without its uppermost 
beam: the peculiar characteristic projections 
of the lower beam beyond the uprights on 
either side being preserved; the ends of 
both being capped with copper to preserve 
them from the weather, these caps become 
oxidised and add charming points of delicate 
greencolour. Fig. 5 is a temple gateway 
based on a modified form of the torii. Fig. 6 
shows an ordinary gateway to a private 
house. The roofing-in of the more solid 
walls with a miniature tiled roof, fur- 
nished completely with ridge and_ end- 
tiles, indicated in Fig. 6, is a curious 
and interesting feature of the town streets. 
And this brings me naturally to the roofs of 
the houses, so massive that they seem to 
squeeze the tiny houses down into the 
ground, and withal so scientifically con- 
structed, and so admirably suited to the con- 
dition of the country. The framework of 
their roofs is a miracle of dovetailing and 
mortising; and on this framework, when it 
is boarded in, is deposited a thick layer 
of mud, and in the mud the tiles are 
set, row upon row. Above the tiles the 
ridge, a massive piece of masonry taking 
the place of the ridge-pole which keeps the 
thatch on humbler buildings in its place. On 
the sides of the ridge and at its extremities 
are often drawn in high relief some pattern 
based, in more or less conventional manner, 
either on the cloud or on the ebb and flow of 
many waters. ‘The water designs in this 
place are an appropriate and propitiatory 
emblem to ward off perils by fire. In the 
same way the end tile of each horizontal row 





is ornamented with a mitsu-lomoye, the 


‘‘triple-comma ” pattern, which is supposed 
to have been derived from the lines given by 
water stirred into a swirl. 


( 70 be concluded in our next.) 
——_-+o>_+———— 
NOTES. 


=—aiJR readers may remember that in 
4} an article on the case of “ Burr wv. 

Ridout” we commented strongly 
ten S} on the extraordinary remarks made 
by the Lord Chief Justice on that occasion in 
regard to the supposed principles and rules 
of the Institute of Architects. We are glad 
to find that these remarks have not been 
allowed to pass over without notice, and the 
last issue of the R.J.B.A. Journal contains 
a correspondence between the President of 
the Institute and the Lord Chief Justice, in 
the course of which the latter withdrew those 
words of his which seemed to impute a 
selfish and unfair motive to the Institute—the 
words “for their own advantage and to 
increase their own emolument.” ‘These 
words,” says Lord Coleridge, ‘‘seem to impute 
a motive, and so far as they do I regret them. 
I have no right to confound the consequerces 
of a rule, though very plain, with the motives 
of those who passed it.” So far this is satis 
factory, but we cannot think that all Lord 
Coleridge’s further reasoning is equally satis- 
factory. He says, further on in his letter, 
‘‘where there is no specific sum for payment 
agreed upon, the law implies a contract to 
pay what is reasonable, and what is reason- 
able is for the jury, not for the In- 
stitute of Architects.” And how are the 
jury, who may personally know nothing 
about the nature or the value of architects’ 
work, to arrive at a sound conclusion as to 
what is reasonable? Surely, as we have 
already observed, one element in such a con- 
sideration is evidence as to usual and 
recognised practice. Such evidence has been 
admitted in courts of law over and over 
again, and acted upon as an element in the 
decision of a case; surely Lord Coleridge 
cannot mean to ignore that such is the fact. 
All people who read newspapers know it, 
at all events. On the other hand, it is of: 
some interest to note one of the incidents 
which seems to have prejudiced the mind of 
the learned judge against architects and 
‘Rules ofthe Institute.” It is not. insig- 
nificant :— 


‘*Many years ago a great nobleman employed an 
architect of great eminence to give him designs 
and estimates fora great work of restoration and 
almost rebuilding which he desired to under- 
take. The architect made designs and gave 
estimates. These were so very large that the 
nobleman gave up the work as far beyond what 
he could afford. He purchased the drawings, 
paid the architect several hundred pounds for his 
trouble, and gave the matter up. More than ten 
years afterwards he had recourse to another archi- 
tect, and executed under his control an entirely 
different building for less than half the money 
estimated by the first architect. When the work 
was completed the first architect demanded 24 per 
cent. upon the nobleman’s outlay, and justified this 
demand by the ‘‘ Scale of Charges” of the Institute. 
I was consulted by the nobleman, and I advised 
that the claim was an extortion, and that the 
nobleman should decline to pay one penny. The 
nobleman took my advice, and the architect's 
demand was not further prosecuted. This is by 
no means a solitary, though perhaps the worst, 
instance within my own knowledge of the manner in 
which some architects, and architects of eminence, 
use the ‘‘ Scale of Charges”’ of the Institute, and I 
must claim the right to speak of such conduct as I 
think it deserves, when the duty appears to me to be 
cast upon me of speaking at all.” 





We can hardly believe that such a claim was 
otherwise than very exceptional, but there is 
no doubt that it was an impudent attempt at 
extortion which deserves all Lord Coleridge 
says of it. Architects who attempt to wrest 
the Scale of Charges of the Institute in that 
kind of way are among the worst enemies of 
the profession. 


= 





HE case of Cunliffe v. The Hampton 
Wick Local Board, which came before 
the Queen’s Bench Division last week, though 
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it should not pass without notice, yet decides 
no.legal principle. It is remarkable for the 
combination of faults which appear to be 
possible in regard to a single and plain con- 
tract. The plaintiff was a contractor who 
entered into ’a contract ‘to construct some 
sewers for the before-mentioned Board. By 
the contract it was stipulated that there 
should be concrete at the junctions, but there 
was no stipulation that the general lines of 
pipes should be laid on concrete. According 
to the opinion of the official referee, this 
was an omission which should not have 
occurred, as, owing to the nature of the 
ground, the pipes could not be properly laid 
without concrete. But he also found that 
the contractor had not fulfilled the part of 
the contract as to concrete at the junctions, 
and for the breach both the official referee 
and the Queen’s Bench Division held the 
contractor to be liable. But in addition to 
these two “muddles,” the surveyor gave a 
certificate that the works had been completed 
to his satisfaction, and for so doing the 
Board discharged him. The result of this 
mismanagement has been that the Board, at 
its own expense, has had to relay a consider- 
able part of the piping on concrete and flag- 
stones, and that the contractor has had to 
pay damages for his imperfect work at the 
junctions. On the one hand, the money of 
the ratepayers has been wasted because 
sufficient care was not taken to draw up a 
proper contract, and, on the other, the con- 
tractor did not fulfil the obligations into 
which he had entered, and the surveyor gave 
what his employers considered an improper 
certificate. To use a common phrase—com- 
ment is unnecessary. 





“— ——s 


HE sixth and concluding lecture of the 
Carpenters’ Hall Series was given on 
Wednesday evening, March 29, by Mr. J. 
Wolfe Barry, on the Tower Bridge. The 
lecturer opened the subject by describing 
the early London bridges, mentioning that 
built by Peter the Monk, who was re- 
nowned for bridge-building skill; and the 
narrow arched structure, with its chapel 
midway, was illustrated by a lantern slide 
copied from an old print. The fact is a 
noticeable one that there was only one bridge 
across the Thames at London so recently as 
the early part of last century, and the build- 
ing of Putney Bridge was strenuously opposed 
by the Corporation at the time, as it was 
thought that it would ruin the trade 
of London. The various plans that had 
been proposed for the Tower Bridge were 
briefly described and illustrated, and the 
lecturer then passed to a more concise 
description of the works of the present 
bridge. The construction of the caissons 
and their sinking into position, and the 
method of excavation, formed an interesting 
story. No less instructive was Mr. Wolfe 
Barry’s explanation of the principles upon 
which the bridge was constructed, the steel 
skeleton of the towers, the steel cables 
and their anchorage.. The lifting leaves 
of the bridge attracted most attention, 
and by means of a lantern slide, with 
movable parts, the centre of gravity 
was indicated, and the position of the 
girders and their counterbalances and the 
means of applying the hydraulic power was 
clearly described to the audience. The 
lecturer made amusing reference to the 
criticisms that have been made with regard 
to the steel skeleton and the brick: and 
masonty envelope, and aptly compared it 
with the human form, its skeleton concealed 
by a cloak of flesh and muscle. It was 
stated that the bridge would probably be 
completed during this year, the construction 
having extended over about seven years. 
This period bears favourable comparison 
with old London Bridge, thirty-three years 
in building ; old Westminster Bridge, twelve 
years ; and the new London Bridge, over 
seven years. The lecture throughout was 
delivered in the clearest manner as to 
delivery and choice of words, and it was 


audience which has attended any of this 
series of lectures. 





ES ees last number of the /our:atl of the 
Franklin Institute continues, among 
other papers, the subject of ‘‘ Manganese 
Steel,” and shows how the strength and 
ductility of the manufacture both increase as 
the cooling of the metal is hastened ; in other 
words, the faster it is cooled the stronger and 
more ductile does it become. In slowly- 
cooled manganese steel, the carbon exists in 
both the hardening and the non-hardening 
state, whereas sudden cooling increases the 
proportion of hardening carbon, a change 
which would be expected to make the metal 
more brittle instead of very much more 
ductile, as the experiments recorded in this 
paper prove. Dredger link-pins, subject to 
the wearing action of sand and grit between 
the pin and the link, are stated to wear only 
one-tenth as fast when made of manganese 
steel as when made of carbon steel only and 
simultaneously used. For forging ingots of 
manganese steel, the metal must be raised in 
temperature very gradually, as it conducts 
heat so slowly that if exposed when cold to 
a high temperature the exterior becomes 
extremely hot, while the interior remains 
comparatively cold, and hence unequal 
expansion sets in. Once the material has 
been forged, however, it can be re-heated 
much more suddenly without danger of 
cracking, but in all varieties of steel care 
must be exercised to obviate deterioration of 
the desired properties for commercial purposes 
in the processes of heating and of cooling. 





A®* the majority of large buildings which 
are now being built, or which will be 
built during the next few years, will probably 
before long be fitted with electric light, it 
seems desirable that this probability should 
be taken into account in their construction. 
At present no one can calculate on the 
surprises in store for the electrical contractor. 
No superficial examination of a building can 
enable him to tell what sort of stuff he will 
encounter in running his mains from floor to 
floor and from room to room. There may be 
thick stonework, concrete, or steel girders ; 
or there may be merely timbering or plaster. 
His men may be able to get a hole 
through a wall or floor in half-an-hour, 
or they may take more than half a day. If 
the contractor has estimated for the former, 
and it takes the latter, he loses; but, as a 
rule he is more wary, and the gain is on his 
side if he comes across a piece of soft ma- 
terial, while he is careful not to lose if it 
should prove tough. Contractors, however, 
would have a much clearer basis for estimate, 
and their rates of charges would be lower, 
if they could count on some preparation in 
the building for carrying electric cables 
through walls or flooring. It is too much 
to expect that the owner of a building which 
is in course of erection will put in all the 
necessary wiring for electric light unless 
there is the immediate prospect of that light 
being used. The cost of doing so would be 
considerable, and the money might lie idle 
for some time. But there is little or no 
cost involved in arranging that at every top 
corner of a wall there should be two circular 
holes in the solid material, one connecting 
the two. sides of the wall and the other run- 
ning up to the floor above. These holes 
might be carefully covered over so as not to 
disfigure the wal!, and their existence would 
be an immense saving in cost and labour in 
putting wires throughout the house at any 
subsequent time. 





HE Wineteenth Century contains another 
article by Lord Grimthorpe, fortunately 

a short one this time, supposed to be an 
answer to that by Mr. Jackson in the pre- 
ceding number, but which is little more than 
a continued scold. The amusing (or we 
might say the amazing) part of it is thata 


monstrosities as Lord Grimthorpe show 
have the assurance to pose as a kind of 
indignant defender of architecture againg 
men like Mr. Jackson, and that the editor of 
the Vineteenth Century, who ought to 
know exactly what is the value of Loz 
Grimthorpe’s architectural criticism, shoylg 
allow the latter to rant in this way in hig 
pages, simply because it amuses ignorant 
people and sells the magazine. Among other 
things, Lord Grimthorpe sneers at Mr, Jack. 
son for writing at all, and observes that in old 
days architects did not write, ‘‘ but produceg 
beautiful works.” Mr. Jackson is supposed by 
many people to have produced some ye 
beautiful work, and, at any rate, the remark 
comes oddly from a man whois constantly 
scribbling, and who has produced the ugliest 
piece of architectural botching of the day: 
and while Lord Grimthorpe takes umbrage 
at being called an ‘“‘amateur architect in his 
way,’ and says it is the ‘‘ way of the bishops 
and monks who built all our cathedrals,” he 
may be reminded that even if the said bishops 
and monks were really the practical architects 
of our cathedrals (which is “not proven’) 
they produced architecture which everyone 
admires, while he has only produced archj- 
tecture which everyone laughs at. 


————-+<_->+-—_ --—— 
LETTER FROM PARIS, 


WE hear that this year architecture is no longer 
to be ignored at the Champ de Mars Salon, and 
that there is to be not only space devoted to 
drawings but also room provided for architectural 
models. If this is at all well taken up, it will be 
an important innovation in the illustration of 
architecture in annual exhibitions. 

At the old Salon in the Champs Elysées the 
jury have commenced their laborious task of 
selection, which in the case of painting has become 
more delicate and difficult than usual, as the 
number of paintings to be admitted is now limited 
to 1,800. M. Bouguereau has preferred to resign 
his position on the jury of painting. 

While we are awaiting the opening of the large 
exhibitions, the small ones continue to attract the 
Paris world. No juridical severity presided over 
the selection of works for tne exhibition of the 
‘* Independents ” in the Ville de Paris pavilion 
on the Champ de Mars; the 1,300 pictures 
seemed to have taken their places as they were 
sent in. With a few good pictures there area 
quantity of mediocre works, and some most extna- 
ordinary productions which have at all events the 
merit of amusing the public immensely. Among 
the few rational works are the landscapes 
by MM. Duval, Gozlau, Osbert, Avigdor, and 
Nardi, some interiors by M. Bellanger, effects of 
light by M. Guilloux, and some works by 3 
Russian painter, Chéremetieff ; all which deserved 
to be in better company. 

The last of the small exhibitions is that in the 
Rue Chauchat, organised by the ‘* Association 
Amicale des Elevés de l’Atelier Cormon.” This 
is interesting and worth turning out of the way to 
see. There are sixty-seven exhibitors, represented 
each by several pictures, and the collection does 
honour to the young artists and their master. We 
may mention especially the landscapes by MM. 
Grasset and Burgraff and the drawings of M. Piet. 
It is to be hoped, however, that the success 
this exhibition will not have the result of bring: 
ing on us a multiplication of small exhibitions 
the pupils of all the other important ateliers! 

The result of the new competition for the 
decoration of the Salle des Banquets at the Hotel 
de Ville has already been briefly noted in ol 
‘‘Foreign News” column. The first compe 
tition, two years ago, was cancelled on account 
of the poor character of the works submutt 
On this occasion seventy-five. competitors have 
entered, and MM. Georges Bertrand, Prous 
and. Francois Lafon have been selected for the 
final competition. _M. Georges Bertrand, who 
has for some years past disappeared from the 
annual salons, is the author of some very ollph" 
and powerful works, among which we ™4) 
specially recall the one exhibited some yeats 4° 
under the title ‘‘ Patrie,” and which has oor 
quently been photographed and engraved, | 7 
design for this competition is treated with vi? 
and in a very modern style, and seems i 
unlikely to be successful in the final compet 
Thé second competition for the two rooms - 
municating with the Salle des Fétes will have 





man who has been guilty of such architectural 





enthusiastically received by the largest | 


| be decided next week. The competitols art 
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yM. Bonis and Mouré, Danger, Delance, J. 
fery, Henri Martin and Rigaux, and Simas. 

The organisation of these various competitions 
has given occasion for the utilisation of the Palais 
jes Arts Libéraux, and the consequent justifica- 
on of its continued existence. It has even been 

oposed to remove the contents of the Auteuil 
Museum into that building, considerably in- 
creasing the extent of the collection; but this 

posal was abandoned at the last moment, lest 
itshould seem to clash with the favoured scheme 
of the Municipality, to retain the exhibition of 
;0 on the same site on the Champ de Mars. 
for it is evident that if this illjudged and 
jisastrous decision is to be carried out, a clean 
sweep Will have to be made of all the existing 
eshibition structures on the Champ de Mars, which 
are already losing all their interest and value, 
and becoming reduced to skating-rinks or to 
gecasional use for some trivial foreign exhibition 
sich as that from Dahomey ; and are besides very 
mich in need of repair, The monumental 
funtain of M. Coutan, of which the Bzz/der gave 
gn illustration, is in a wretched condition, the 
gulptures rotting away and even falling, to the 
easional injury of passers by. Frémiet’s 
gimal statues opposite the Trocadéro are 
neglected and decaying in the same manner ; and 
his state of things is certainly not creditable to 
the municipal authorities. Elowever, the latter 
sem now to have determined on transporting the 
Auteuil collection into the pavilion on the Champs 
Elysées, which, in a practical point of view, is no 
doubt. a@ more central situation for public 
convenience. 

Paris will soon have one more fine monument, 
that tothe memory of Barye, which is to be erected 
in the Quartier de l’Arsenal, near the Place de la 
Bastille. It is composed of three groups taken 
fom the works of the great animal sculptor; at 
the base the ‘‘ La Force et lOrdre” executed in 
marble; then the ‘‘ Lion au Serpent” in bronze ; 
and as the crowning group, ‘‘ Thesée combattant 
leCentaure,” also in bronze. A bronze medallion 
portrait of Barye by M: Marqueste has been 
paced on the centre of the monument. The 
pedestal is designed by M. Louis Bernier. 

The funeral monument of Anatole de la Forge, 
whic: M, Barrias is executing for Pere la Chaise 
Cemetery, will soon be completed. The Ke- 
piblican Deputy is represented standing, bare- 
headed, in a military uniform, such as he wore 
when defending St. Quentin, in 1870, against the 
Gamans. He raises his sword in one hand, and 
wihthe other points to the enemy. This bronze 
sutue will be inaugurated on the 8th of October 
ut, Another new monument appears on the 
hon, in the shape of a statue of Bernardin de 
Saint-Pierre, author of ‘‘ Paul and Virginia,” 
which is to form a pendant to that of Rousseau 
othe Place du Panthéon. 

For some years past the works of decoration in 
Parischurches have been entirely stopped, so far 
asthe municipal authorities were concerned, and 
What little has been done in that way has been 
the work of private munificence. Among such 
work special mention may be made of the large 
fae which the Committee of the Fabric of the 
Maleleine has had executed in the apse of the 
diit,and which has just been completed. This 
important piece of work is in enamelled mosaic 
magold ground, and has been carried out by the 
fim of Messrs. Guilbert Martin, of St. Denis, 
fom the designs of M. Ch. Lameire. It is a fine 
work conceived in a truly decorative spirit. 

The collection of drawings at the Louvre has 
teived the addition of a number of original 





tawings by Charlet, and a collection of studies 
mile by the painter Papéty in the course of his 
tals, including drawings of the principal 
architectural monuments of Greece. The Louvre 
has also acquired a bronze suit of armour formerly 
i the Pourtalés collection, and which has been 
atthe museum of Saint-Germain. The portions 
armour are said to have been discovered at 
eculaneum, and offered in 1802, by the Queen 
ples, to the Empress Josephine. 
‘ie following is the list of works by Meissonier 
jth, in accordance with the terms of his will, 
been presented to the State: (1) ‘‘ Etude 
Paysage ;” (2) ** Blanchisseurs 4 Antibes ;” 
4) “Téte et Poitrail de Cheval Brun;” (4) 
“ilassier en Selle ;” (5) ‘* Téte de Cheval et 
Poitrall ; ” (6) ** Etude de Cheval;” (7) Etude 
pour “Les Evangelistes ;” (8) Etude pour le 
Nche a Poissy.”” We may add that for 
“me days back the exhibition of the works of 
*Ssonier, which closed at. six, has been re- 
"ned from eight p.m. to midnight. 
le © competitions for the Grand Prix de Rome 
*€commenced at the Ecole de Beaux-Arts. In 
“ction of architecture, the following candi- 





dates have been admitted ‘‘en loges:”—MM. 
Deperthes, Léon Chifflot, Dalmas, Varcollier, 
Letrosne, Recouras, Renevey, Patrouillard, Ruel, 
Dusard, and Chausemiche. 

The determination of the Government to 
put up the rebuilding of the Opéra Comique 
to competition has already been noted in our 
Foreign news column of last week. We 
need only add here that the ‘‘ Union Syndi- 
cale cles Architectes Francais,” presided over by 
M. Selmersheim, has demanded: from the Minister 
of Public Works that the competitors should be 
required to accompany their designs with a state- 
ment of cost signed by contractors who undertake 
to carry it out for the sum named, and that M. 
Daumet, the President of the Société Centrale, 
has addressed to the Minister a formal protest 
against this demand, 

Last week the Municipal Council of Paris 
officially attended at St. Cloud to preside 
over the inauguration of the additional water- 
supply from the Avre and the Vigne, 
which are already furnishing a considerable 
amount of the water supply to Paris from 
the Department of the Eure. It was to the late 
eminent engineer, Couche, a worthy successor to 
Belgrand, that Paris owes the first works undertaken 
for this portion of the water supply, which will 
afford a sufficient supply during the summer 
months to obviate the necessity of having any 
recourse to the Seine. At his death, about four 
years ago, the work was carried on by MM. 
Bechmann and Humblot, who were warmly con- 
gratulated by the Prefect of the Seine and the 
President of the Municipal Council on the com- 
pletion of their work. The photographs exhibited 
in the tent in which the official speeches were 
made enable one to trace the whole course of the 
supply, which has required theconstruction of about 
72 kilometres length of open conduits and 26 kilo- 
métres of subterranean tunnels, some of them more 
than 70 metres below the surface of the ground. 
The aqueduct has a circular section of 1°80 métres 
diameter, with a uniform thickness of 20 centi- 
metres of cement masonary The valleys are 
crossed by means of syphons composed of two 
lines of iron pipes, each I metre in diameter. 

The reservoir at St. Cloud, whence we look 
over the extensive panorama of the Bois de 
Boulogne and Paris, will be composed of three 
compartments each containing 100,000 cube 
métres. The first compartment alone is completed 
at present, and as the water has not yet been 
admitted, the public could promenade in the 
lighted interior, which looked very effective with 
its vaults sustained by 600 square piers, giving 
it the aspect of an Egyptian temple. 

The reservoirs are about 800 metres distant 
from the Seine. The conduit for convey- 
ing them to Paris, constructed of steel plates 
and of a diameter I°50 metres, is at the 
first part of its course enclosed in a shell of 
masonry, and crosses the railway ona series of 
arches, and then is carried over the river, on the 
supports of an iron footbridge which affords 
direct communication ‘between the heights of St. 
Cloud and the meadows of Longchamps. On 
passing off this bridge, the conduit disappears 
under the Boulevard d’Auteuil, entering Paris 
near the gate of that name, and travelling thence 
to the various quarters where its supply is 
required, and is connected to the existing system 
of supply- pipes. 

The difference of level between the reservoir 
and the foot bridge is 70 metres ; and different 
fountains arranged for the occasion along the 
route of the service pipe gave a practical illustra- 
tion of the difference in pressure at various 
points. It may be added that from the monu- 
mental point of view the structures connected 
with this addition to the Paris water supply 
deserve great praise, and are highly creditable to 
the good taste of M. Humblot and his coadjutors. 

The painter Cabat, whose death took place in 
his eighty-first year, a fortnight ago, though he 
had latterly been rather forgotten except among 
his numerous friends, was in his day an artist of 
no little importance, and in fact may be considered 
the pioneer of the modern landscape school. His 
first pictures, which date from 1833, proved that 
he could render nature interesting without the 
factitious accompanimentsof ruins, statues, temples, 
and other theatrical accessories in the taste of that 
day ; and indeed the public which was accustomed 
to these tricks reproached him with his realism. 
Subsequently he was regarded as a great painter ; 
and to-day, such are the vicissitudes of taste, he 
is regarded ‘as a rather worn-out ‘‘ classic” ; but 
he will probably retain his true place with 
posterity. The Luxembourg possesses two of his 
works: ‘* L’Etang de Ville d’Avray,” and ‘‘ Soir 
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and several of:his most important works are to 
be found in various provincial museums.. He 
became a-member of the Institute in 1867, and 
in 1878 succeeded Lenepveu as Director of the 
French Academy at Rome. 

M, .Taine, who has died at the age of 
sixty-seven, should also be included in our 
obituary -notices, since he had ‘been a 
professor at the Ecole des. Beaux-Arts, and 
had . written several books on __ subjects 
connected with art—‘‘ La Philosophie de |’ Art.en 
Italie,” ‘‘lIdéal. dans l’Art,” ‘*l?Art dans les 
Pays-Bas,” and ‘‘?Art en. Gréce.” We ought 
also to give a word of recognition.to M. Jules 
Ferry; who, though his name is chiefly. connected 
with political life; had, during his occupation of 
the office of Minister of Public Instruction, taken 
an important part in the artistic movement of his 
day. in France. It was owing?to him that the 
organisation of the Salon of the Champs Elysées 
(then the only one) passed out of the hands of the 
Government into those of the artists themselves, 
who then founded the Society of which the 
venerable M. Bailly was President. Both as a 
private man and as a statesman he. always inte- 
rested himself greatly in art, and has left many 
friends to regret him in the artistic world. 
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ABBEY DORE.* 


THIs is by no means the first occasion that the 
Abbey of Dore in Herefordshire has formed the 
subject of a paper. So far back as December, 
1829, we find some notes on the church published 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine (p. 497) written by 
Mr. Wm. Sawyer, and illustrated with a view of 
the north side of the presbytery and the remains 
of the nave, showing the building in much the 
same condition as at present. The next account 
of importance was one by Mr. John Clayton, 
published, I believe, in the ‘‘ Quarterly Papers of 
the Institute of British Architects,” and read in 
1856. A report of this was also published in the 
Hereford Times on December 16, 1856. In 1870 
it was visited by the British Archzeological 
Association, a paper being read on the abbey 
by Mr. Gordon Hills (see Auzlder, Septem- 
ber 17, 1870), and in 1877 by the Royal 
Archeological Institute (see Buzlder, August 
25, 1877), on which occasion some notes 
were read by the late Sir G. G. Scott. 
Papers have been more recently read by Mr. 
Thomas Blashill before the British Archzeological 
Association and the Woolhope Club in 1885. It 
will be thus seen that from time to time Abbey 
Dore has received a very fair share of attention. 
There is in these accounts, however, an absence 
of any detailed ground-plan of the building. <A 
plan was published, I believe, by Mr. Henman, 
but gives only the portion of the buildmg now 
used (the transepts and presbytery), and in one 
of Mr. Blashill’s papers (that in the ‘*‘ Proceedings 
of the British Archzeological Association, 1885”) a 
general plan is given toa small scale. My first 
care, therefore, in preparing this paper was to 
make a complete ground-plan of the remains of 
this) abbey: church, and also to make some 
excavations for the purpose of discovering, it 
possible, the exact extent and position of some of 
the destroyed buildings. By the kind permission 
of the rector, Rev. A. Phillipps, I have been able 
to make some excavations, both last year and 
this, and have been rewarded by finding the exact 
dimensions of the Chapter House, about which I 
will enter more into detail at a later stage. 

It will be unnecessary for our present purpose 
to enter very fully into a detailed historical 
account of the foundation. It will be sufficient 
to note that it was founded in 1147 by Robert, 
Lord of Ewyas Harold (a village in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, which still retains ‘some 
traces of a castle), and consecrated by Thomas 
de Cantelupe, who was Bishop of Hereford 
1275-1282. During this period several families 
of note made grants of land and other gifts to the 
monastery, amongst whom were the Alans of 
Alansmore, the Cliffords, and the Lords of 
Kilpeck.t The abbey was dissolved in 1534 with 
the abbeys of less than 4200a year (the income 
at that time being given as £118), and the build- 
ing and site were granted to John Scudamore. 
The church became ruinous, and, no doubt, at 
this time, most of the material of the monastic 
buildings and the nave of the church were 
removed, and used largely in the erection of 
other buildings in the neighbourhood. At the 
present time worked stones are constantly being 





* A Paper read by Mr. Roland W. Paul before the 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society, March 20, 1893. 
+ See paper on Abbey Dore, by Mr. Thomas Blashill, in 
the British Archzological Associations ‘‘ Proceedings,’ 
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found in the walls of cottages in the parish, 
and stones, which doubtless formed part of 
the buildings, are at present lying in Gil- 
bert’s Hill woods, north of the abbey. The 
next period in its history was the restoration 
of that portion of the church which had not been 
already totally destroyed—namely, the transepts 
and presbytery. This took place in 1634, or a 
hundred years after the dissolution of the 
monastery. Against the north wall of the north 
transept is an inscription on a marble tablet which 
is of great interest as a record of the state of the 
church at that time, and the extent of the works 
which were carried out. It runs thus: ‘‘ A great 
part of this church being broken down, and all of 
it, together with the Tithes of this Parish being 
made a Lay Fee by Act of Parliament at the 
Dissolution of the Abbey 27™° Henry VIII. This 
Remainder of the said church was restored to a 
sacred use, the walls thereof being greatly re- 
paired, the roof and tower entirely rebuilt, the 
rectoy founded and very bountifully endowed 
with all the Parochial tithes and with Glebe and 
Manse, by the Pious and ever memorable John 
Lord Viscount Scudamore, upon the 22nd day of 
March, Anno Domini 1634.” This was placed 
here by M. Gibson, Rector, A.D. 1739. The 
church was reconsecrated with much cere- 
mony on this 22nd day of March, Palm Sunday, 
‘about Eight of the clock in the morning.” 
Since this time the church has been used as the 
parish church of Dore, and is the only Cistercian 
Presbytery in England which is in use at the 
present day. We may now pass to the examination 
of the present remains of the monastic church 
and buildings. Its architecture was described by 
the late Sir Gilbert Scott as being of an inter- 
mediate character, between the Transitional Style 
and the developed Early English. ‘‘ Nothing 
could be more beautiful” he said ‘‘than the 
internal architecture of this church. It represented 
just the interval which elapsed between the 
Transitional work of Bishop de Vere and the 
building of the Lady Chapel at Hereford Cathedral, 
and was in his opinion more beautiful than either.” 
Its situation, like other Cistercian houses, was very 
secluded. It stands in what is known as the 
Golden Valley, about twelve miles west of 
I{ereford, and two miles north of the village 
of Pontrilas.s The small river Dore runs 
near the monastery, and a smaller watercourse 
has been made forming first a millstream for the 
abbey mill and afterwards doubtless becoming a 
sewer and passing under the rere dorter of the 
monastery. ‘This stream still exists and the site 
of the abbey mill is still occupied by a corn-mill. 
Some remains, doubtless those of the earlier mill, 
were discovered a little while ago in making 
repairs and deepening the mill stream. The 
valley at this point rms in a south-easterly 
direction, and the main axis of the church is 
parallel with it, and also those of the monastic 
buildings. The cardinal points are shown on the 
ground plan. 

When the church was first built there is no 
reason to suppose that it differed in any important 
point from the usual Cistercian plan. The chief 
points in this plan were a long nave and a short 
eastern arm. The transepts had no western aisles, 
but had chapels on the eastern side, generally two 
in each transept, in some cases three. How 
generally this plan was kept to may be seen by 
comparing the Cistercian houses, not only of Eng- 
land, but of Wales and Ireland. The choir 
proper extended one bay, sometimes two, west- 
ward into the nave, and west of the stalls came 
the pulpitum, and still westward again the altar 
of the conversi, or lay brethren, who had their 
own apartments on the west side of the cloister, 
and a separate door of entrance to the church. 

The nave of Abbey Dore is said to have been 
of ten bays. In setting out this portion of the 
church, however, it seems clear that this descrip- 
tion applies to the ritual nave. The whole seems 
to have been eleven bays, of which one was taken 
up by the choir stalls. From traces of the west 
wall which are apparent on the north side of the 
present churchyard, it seems to have been 170 ft. 
in total length from the west wall of the central 
tower. 

It will, however, be better to describe the 
eastern portion of the church first. The tran- 
septs are about 28 ft. square, and had two 
chapels in each arm. The central space, sur- 
mounted probably by a low tower, was 
32 ft. square. East of this was the presbytery, 
which, in its early form, in all probability 
projected but one bay beyond the wall of the 
eastern chapels. Everything in this portion of 
the church is severely treated, ornament being 
very sparingly used, and such as there is (on 
the arches for instance) bearing traces of having 





been done at a later period, when the rigid rules 
of the order had been somewhat relaxed. How 
far the original east end was completed we have 
now no means of ascertaining, but certain it is 
that at no very long period after the first founda- 
tion the grants, maybe of land and other con- 
tributions from wealthy laymen of the period, 
induced the monks to enlarge and considerably 
elaborate their church. We know that there are 
several examples of this later extension. Many 
Yorkshire abbeys are particularly prominent in 
this respect. The Abbey of Fountains had its 
east arm enlarged and seven altars arranged across 
it, somewhat in a similar manner as the ‘‘ Nine 
Altars” at Durham. Byland was an important 
example of extension, similar in some respects to 
Dore. Bearing in mind the communication 
which was constantly kept up by the Cistercians 
between their various monasteries, doubtless 
there came to their knowledge a report of the 
grander schemes of other monasteries, and they 
thereupon, with the enlarged funds at their dis- 
posal, determined to do likewise. The result has 
been of great interest and beauty, and this 
elongation of the presbytery is one of the points 
which makes the church of Abbey Dore so valuable. 

The process of extension seems to have been 
carried out by removing the east walls of the two 
inner chapels next the Presbytery, and also the 
east wall of the Presbytery itself. The Presbytery 
was extended two bays in length with side aisles 
and an eastern ambulatory. Further east was a 
row of five chapels, approached from this eastern 
ambulatory, and almost exactly resembling the 
arrangement at Byland Abbey, in Yorkshire, as 
before noticed. There are distinct traces in the 
Presbytery walls just east of the first vaulting shaft 
(which differs in section from the others), of this 
addition, both in the jointing and the stopping of 
the string-course which had been carried round 
the vaulting shaft itself, but is now cut off east- 
ward. The design of these newer bays differs also 
from the earlier one, moulded arches taking the 
place of what was a solid wall, and the clearstory 
windows being longer. At the east end over the 
altar was a triplet, and underneath three richly 
moulded arches on clustered columns, through 
which is seen the eastern aisle and its chapels. 
The subdivision of these chapels does not coincide 
with the eastern arches of the Presbytery, and this 
gives rise to an irregularity in the vaulting which 
will be better understood by reference to the 
ground plan (see double page photo-litho in the 
present number). The detail has been in most 
cases kept very simple. Some elaboration, how- 
ever, is given to the caps, one or two of which 
have a peculiar scollopped ornament on the top of 
the abacus. 

There were dwarf walls dividing the chapels, of 
which traces remain against the columns. This 
range of chapels appears to have been an after- 
thought. The detail throughout is distinctly later 
than that of the side aisles, and is interesting as an 
example of the ‘‘ transition from a transition,” 
as suggested by the late Sir G. G. Scott. None 
of the work here is purely Early English, 
although details have been found showing that 
work of this date occurred in the _ building. 
There are some bosses and other details of very 
beautiful work—the bosses would seem to have 
belonged to the vaulting of the Presbytery, 
which has been destroyed and replaced by a 
wooden roof and flat ceiling of Scudamore’s time. 
With the exception of two lancets and a vescica in 
the south end of the transept and the triplet over 
the altar, the whole of the church now remain- 
ing is lighted by single lancets. The window 
in the northern transept chapel is roundheaded, 
and, if original, is the earliest window in the 
church. 

The eastern chapels and ambulatory have been 
decorated with colour, and considerable traces of 
this remain under the whitewash with which the 
whole of the interior has been coated. If this 
whitewash was carefully removed we should have 
a highly interesting example of the colour 
decoration of the period. What is now visible in 
various places on the columns is a series of zig- 
zags treated in broad bands of yellow, red, and 
brown, and appears to be coeval with the portion 
of the building in which it occurs. 

One notable fact about this church is that its 
choir is the only one in England belonging to a 
Cistercian monastery which is at present used for 
service. (At Margam the nave is still used, at 
Beaulieu, Hants, the refectory.) The present altar 
is the original slab, a large stone measuring 12 ft. 
long and 3 ft. broad, retaining the five crosses. It 
was found by Viscount Scudamore ‘‘ abominably 
desecrated, and ordered to be restored, and 
set upon three pilasters of stone.” These pilasters 
are portions of clusters of four columns round a 


—_— 
central drum. Underneath are some interesti, 
tiles of the thirteenth century, green in ¢oloy, 
and glazed. They are lozenge-shape, measyj, 
It in. by 6in., and have a conventional fo} - 
pattern in relief.* The altar-pace is paved with 
stones set diagonally 1 ft. square, probably datiy 
only from the time of Scudamore’s restoration 
Behind the altar is a low wall about 4 ft, ;, 
height and 1 it. in breadth, which may hay, 
formed part of the reredos. The whole of th. 
presbytery is raised two steps above the aisle 
On either side of the reredos, in the side arches 
at the east end, were doorways from the sanctya; 
to the eastern ambulatory. What appears to }y 
the base of one of these doors is still visible on 
the north side. 

In addition to the high altar were the fiye 
altars in the eastern chapels, two in the soyt) 
aisle of the presbytery (their position still markeg 
by recesses—probably aumbries—in the wall) and 
two others in the chapels of the transepts, 

Even if any existed, no traces remain now of 
any glass of early date. The stained glass in the 
church dates only from Scudamore’s time, Th, 
three lancets over the altar are filled with some 
effective glass in good preservation. In the 
centre-light is the Ascension, with figures of the 
twelve Apostles below. In the side-lights are 
figures of the Evangelists and SS. Peter, Andrey 
James, and John. In one of the lancets on the 
south side is a coat of arms. A shield bearing 
the following arms: Sa. quarterly, first and fourth 
an arrow-head inverted avg., in bend sinister 4 
palmer’s staff, avg., with strap and buckle. The 
supporters are two wild men. Over has been the 
usual helmet and crest. This has disappeared, 
but a part of the mantlings at the side stil] 
remain. 

There are monuments of some interest in this 
portion of the church. On the north side of the 
presbytery, in a trefoiled recess (apparently built 
in at a later period), is the diminutive effigy of a 
bishop, measuring 15 in. in length by 9} in, in 
breadth at the top and 9 in. at the bottom, 
Down the sides is an inscription in Lombardic 
letters — (SER)VA : PONTIFICIS : COR:..., 
SANCTVM : XPSTE : JOH(ANNES) (O Christ, pre. 
serve the holy heart of Pontiff John).+ This 
commemorates John Breton or de Breton, de. 
scribed as ‘‘a man of great and profound judge. 
ment in the common laws, an excellent ornament 
to his profession, and a satisfaction and solace to 
himself.” t He was Bishop of Hereford 1269. 
1275. His place of interment is not known. 
This small monument covered his_heart—his 
body was most probably buried in his Cathedral, 
It is now uncertain whether the stone was 
inserted in the floor or covered a small tomb— 
probably the former. The effigy is in relief, and 
the inscription incised. 

There are two excellent examples of knights in 
chain armour now resting on plain tombs against 
two of the windows of the Eastern Chapels 
They are generally ascribed to the founder, 
Robert de Ewyas, and Sir Roger de Clifford 
Both have surcoats over, and carry shields and 
swords. On the front of the tombs on which 
they rest are two carved bosses, which were inal 
probability in the vault of the presbytery. They 
represent the Crowning of the Virgin, and the 
Virgin and Child, the latter having a kneeling 
figure of a Bishop introduced in the lower portion 
of the design. This boss bears a striking te- 
semblance to the seal of Jordan, abbot of Dore. 
(These three effigies will be found illustrated m 
our double-page lithograph. ) ; 

On the north side of the church at the third 
bay from the west is a doorway which led to the 
cemetery. The doorway retains its origin! 
framing to a considerable extent, and also some 
very beautiful ironwork, consisting of two hing’, 
with the scrolls and leafage characteristic of the 
thirteenth century. (See block.) 

On one of the steps behind the altar is a portion 
of a shrine—(see double-page lithograph)+ 
gabled canopy of two bays of red sandstone 
retaining traces of gilding. It was found a few 
years ago whilst digging for the foundations of the 
west end of the nave. 

In the chapel of the south transept 1s an altar 
tomb commemorating Serjeant Hoskyns, who 
died. in 1636, ‘‘covered with Latin verses 
Bonham, of Essex, Daniel, Dr. Donne, # 
others, in the extravagantly laudatory fashion 0 
the day.”§ On it are the following arms:—!, ™ 


ee 





* Embossed tiles also occur in the Presbytery # st 
Albans Abbey, Herts. 

t See Builder, September 17, 1870. Be 

t Britton’s ‘‘ Hist. of Hereford Cathedral,” p. 1 bbe, 

§ Woolhope Naturalists’ Field Club. Trans. 
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a chev, or between three lions rampant o1 the 
sad 5 2, Sa. within a bordure a lamb tripping 
4%; 3, Gu. two bars or three bezants in chief ; 


4’ saltire Sa., between four estoils, or; 5, a 


quarterly, embattled avg. and Sa.; 6, Gu. 
crescents or (two and one); 7, Arg., three 
‘tteanx (two and one). Cvest,agreyhound arg., 
det of ermine spots, holding in r. paw a 
of the first charged with a cross Sa.* 
€ 1s a small stone now lying in the south 
ae panelled on two sides and at one end, of 
r grey limestone, measuring 2 ft. 5 in. by 
45 1m. Its use is uncertain—one end has 
. gainst a wall and is left blank. Standing 
an the south-west pier of the crossing is a 
plain font. This, of course, only dates 
a al amore’s day, and if in itself earlier was 
den Probability brought from some other 
the Gan: ho font would have been necessary in 
ot monastery. The step on which it 
- ike the font, octagonal, jointed across the 
~<__Round one half of it is a highly inter- 





by Some Account of th P 1 h ” 
Y).H. ames, Middle Temple. Church of Abbey Dore, 








esting inscription in Lombardic letters, now up- 
side down. It is + HVGO : OLIM : DECAN : 
DE : WEBBELY : ME: FE: ..... . This 
inscription is obviously unfinished, the last letters 
being the beginning of the word FECIT, and 
probably from their position set out as a guide for 
a second line which was never finished. At 
Weobley Church, some miles north of Hereford, 
in the south aisle, formerly the Chantry of St. 
Mary, is a slab with a very beautiful cross, and 
the inscription, HIC JACET HVGO BISSOP +. 
The inscription at Dore undoubtedly refers to this 
Hugo Bissop, a well-known man in his day, and 
a great benefactor to the church, and is ‘‘ men- 
tioned frequently in the charters printed at the 
end of Dr. Rawlinson’s ‘History of Hereford 
Cathedral.’” (See ‘‘Arch. Camb.,” vol. xv., 
p. 18, where a drawing of the slab at Weobley is 
given.) It has been suggested that this font step 
was formerly the base of a cross standing either 
in the cloister, the cemetery, or outside the pre- 
cincts. The inscription, if it had been com- 
pleted, would perhaps have been ‘‘ fieri fecit.” 
He is hardly likely to have done the work him- 


self—he more probably had it made as a gift to 
the monastery. 

The other interesting details in the interior are 
the elaborate screen under the east arch of the 
crossing, put up by Scudamore, and decorated 
with his arms, those of the then Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the royal arms in the centre; a 
gallery now against the west wall, and some pew- 
ing. At this same period the walls of the tran- 
septs were covered with texts in black letter, and 
two painted figures of King David and ‘‘ Time,” 
and these are still to he seen, 

The inscription recording Scudamore’s restora- 
tion already quoted mentions the rebuilding of 
the tower, doubtless referring to that which now 
exists at the junction of the south transept and 
south aisle of the presbytery. It is obviously a 
late addition to the fabric, with some earlier 
material re-used. ‘The original tower, if there ever 
was one, was low and central, but it has entirely 
disappeared. The present tower rises well above 
the roofs of the church, is finished with an 
embattled parapet, and contains the bells, six in 
number. 

The whole of the exterior is treated in the 
simplest a manner. The jambs of the 
lancets of the presbytery are of two orders of 
chamfers, the windows of the south transept 
being the only ones with shafts. The walling is 
of random rubble laid for the most part in thin 
courses, with wide mortar joints, the material 
being red sandstone. A harder sandstone of 
greyish tint is used for the coigns, window jambs, 
arches, and dressings generally. The buttresses 
project but slightly, and the plinth proper 
is not carried round the walls, but only 
round the buttresses themselves. Each lancet 
in the side aisles of the presbytery, and those 
in the eastern chapels, had a gable over it 
with a roof running back into the main roof of 
the aisle.. These gables and roofs were removed 
at the time of Viscount Scudamore’s restora- 
tion, and the roof reconstructed with con- 
tinuous eaves. A somewhat similar arrangement 
is still to be seen in the nave aisles of the Abbey 
Church at Shrewsbury, and there are traces in 
the nave aisles at Chichester Cathedral of gables 
having formerly existed. . 

The effective corbel-table of the presbytery is 
obviously an insertion, being earlier than the wall 
on which it is placed. In all probability it was 
brought from the nave and placed here at the 
restoration. A portion of it has also been placed 
along the present western wall and returned on 
the face of the north transept for a little distance. 

Of the nave of the church the only remains at 
present are the first two columns of the arcade 
westward of the crossing, and the eastern 
responds. The arches over also remain with a 
fragment of wall above. A portion of the outer 
wall of the north aisle still projects from the 
transepts, and a fragment of the aisle corbel-table 
on the south is 2 sz¢w. This corbel-table is later 
than the rest of the church. | 

From time to time as graves are dug fragments 
of the nave are found. Only a week or so‘agoa 
base of one of the nave columns was found, a 
large number of vaulting ribs, and what appears 
to be a portion of one of the responds or vaulting 
shafts against the aisle wall. 

The base of the column is Norman, the section 
of the vaulting ribs Early English, and from this 
it is reasonable to conclude that the arcade, and, 
possibly, the aisle walls, were Norman, and that 
the aisles had been re-roofed in the Early English 
period, which would account for the vaulting ribs 
of this date, and for the presence of the later 
corbel-table already mentioned. 

It has been said that the nave was of ten bays 
and 169 ft. long. Iam disposed to think it was 
of eleven bays and 170 ft. long. Taking the 
present arch and column, eleven of these would 
coincide with a fragment of a return wall at what 
was the north-west angle of the nave. 

The north wall has been almost entirely 
destroyed, but a doorway still remains near the 
west end, which allowed the conversi or lay 
brothers to come into that portion of the church 
from their side of the monastery, west of the 
cloister. I will refer to this again later. 

As to the monastic buildings there is no reason 
to suppose that the arrangement at Dore differed 
in any essential particular from the usual arrange- 
ment of monastic buildings of the Cistercian 
order. At Dore the cloister, with its surrounding 
buildings, was on the north side of the church. 
There was a cloister about 100 ft. square, with the 
refectory projecting northwards, the cellars and 
domus conversorum on the west, and the 
sacristy, chapter-house and day room on the 
east. Over this eastern alley was the dormitory or 








Dorter, access being obtained to it by the ‘‘.day 
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ringing of the vaulting still remains and con- 
gsted of a series of ribs, simple rolls, radiating 
fom it to the columns against the outside wall.* 
The mouldings of this vaulting do not fill 
yo the abacus of the cap at all well, and 
here again we find that the one at Abbey 
Dore was an improvement. The base, circular 
pelow and showing the bases of twelve shafts 
above, Which was in the Rectory garden and 
has now been removed to the church, has been 
laced with its vaulting over it on the section 
ee block). ‘This is the stone which has long 
heen lying in the field, and which has proved to 
be the springing of the vaulting. It will be seen 
by the diagram that it would fill the cap a great 
deal better than at Margam. I think, gentlemen, 
that we have sufficient here to show that my claim 
for this chapter-house would not be an exaggerated 
oe if I were to say that it was unique in 
England at the time it was in a perfect state, and 
itcan only be regretted that we have no more left 
ofit. The ground sinks rapidly to the east for a 
fw yards, an indication that all the ashlar work 
has been removed, and perhaps even the founda- 
tion cleared away. 

Fortunately the entire thickness of the wall 
gmains at one point, and an angle of one of the 
tresses. This has enabled me to restore this 
fature of the building with certainty. There was 
probably a lancet in each face as at Margam, but 
nothing remains above the string-course which ran 
immediately under the windows, and this only at 
oe point. Of the vestibule which led to the 
chapter-house from the cloister only a portion of 
the south wall remains, and this in a very frag- 
mentary state. The base of the doorway with its 
mouldings was, however, found, and also the 
fomdation which supported the three entrances 
running a considerabledistance northward. Thede- 
struction of the rest of the vestibule, and, indeed, of 
the buildings situated north of it, has been very 
complete, and in places even the foundation and 
concrete used has been taken up. All the 
worked stone had entirely disappeared, and has 
probably been broken up and used in the con- 
struction of buildings in the neighbourhood. 
Passing further north, to the edge of the meadow, 
we come to a stream, now about 4 ft. wide. 
This stream was an offshoot of the river Dore, 
having been brought under the Abbey Mill, and 
afterwards acting as a sewer to the Abbey build- 
ings. On account of its position, the large buildings, 
including the refectory, the day room, and perhaps 
the domus conversorum, were taken over the 
tram. All along its length, where opposite the 
Abbey, there are remains of the masonry which 
wched it over. On the north side of the stream 
ba very solid wall about 4 or 5 ft. in thickness, 
mining north and south and extending for about 
lft. It has all the appearance of an ancient 
wall, and may have been one of the walls of 
the Abbey buildings, but in its present state it is 
dificult to say. The cloister court itself is now 
the kitchen garden of the rectory, and its outer 


walls are built, to some extent, on the 
foundations of the old cloister walls. The 
ancient wall on the west side remains 


landing to a height of 8 or 9 ft., and at a little 
ce are remains of two windows—small 
ancets—which evidently lighted the upper room 
of the domus conversorum, and looked into the 
coster court. On going round into what is now 
acowhouse the doorway was found still remaining 
tough which the conversé passed from their 
fooms to the church. It has sometimes been 
ated that there was an open yard between the 
doister and the domus conversorum, but the 
presence of windows in the cloister wall, and the 
width of the building—25 ft.—seems to point to 
ls having been immediately next the cloister 
curt, as was the most usual arrangement. 
Unfortunately this church is one of those to 
which the parish is totally disproportionate. The 
Population is very scattered and poor, and the 
matural result is that the fabric itself isin a bad 
ate. The danger, however, comes from below 
ather than above, and the amount of moisture 
Which is at all times noticeable in the air is, I am 
tid, also combined with vitiated air from 
omer burials under the pavement. During the 
winter months the central portion of the 
Mesbytery is entirely divided off from the rest of 
me church by canvas screens, in order, if 
2 to make that part warm which is 
‘ “es aim service. As may be imagined 
“a is to entirely spoil this beautiful 
en I can only hope that possibly the 
publicity given to this state of things by this 
er may draw attention to this building, which 





* . 
Evie of the interior of the Margam chapter-house, 
S the vaulting before it fell, is given in ‘‘ Wyndham s 


Tour through Wales and Monmouth. 








is one of our most valuable national monuments 
of its kind. In order to put the church in at all 
a proper state, concrete would have to be laid 
entirely under the present paving, and the ground 


(which has accumulated in places to a higher level | 


than the floor line) lowered and drained. It 
would be then possible not only to do away with 
the hideous screens which disfigured the interior, 
but the decoration at the east end already men- 
tioned, and in other places, might be exposed 
without risk of its being quickly destroyed by the 
damp. 
—————el OO 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS: 
THE PROGRESSIVE EXAMINATIONS. 


AT the meeting of the Institute held on 
March 27, the President, Mr. J. Macvicar 
Anderson, said: An Intermediate Examination to 
qualify for Registration as Student of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held here on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of last week. 
Of the 36 Probationers who applied, 31 (of whom 
I did not attend) were admitted, and 21 passed, 
the remaining 9 have been relegated to their 
studies, fora period. The 21 passed candidates, 
placed by the Board of Examiners in order of 
merit, are :—S. W. W. Delves, Tunbridge Wells ; 
T, D. Brooks, South Elmsall, near Doncaster ; 
H. H. Dunstall, Chatham; S. S. Dottridge, 
Bournemouth; H. G. Watkins, Lincoln; C. D. 
Rochester, Newcastle-on-Tyne; E. Coupe, 
Chorley; T. W. Hooley, Heaton Chapel; J. 
C. Southcombe, Arlington, near Barnstaple; J. D. 
Bland, Cambridge; C. H. Dorman, Northampton ; 
H. V. Ashley, Woodside Park, N.; A. J. 
Singleton-Shaw, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; D. G. 
Mootham, Bournemouth ; F. C. Higgins, Cater- 
ham Valley ; H. C. Sinnott, Westbury-on-Trym ; 
T. Bullen, Sunderland; H. S. Chorley, B.A., 
Leeds; P. W. Meredith, Bideford; C. E. 
Salmon, Reigate ; and W. Slater, Nottingham. 

The President added :—A Preliminary Exami- 
nation to qualify for Registration as Probationer 
was also held on Tuesday and Wednesday of last 
week. There were I11 applicants, of whom only 
3 had been relegated from previous examinations ; 
and of these 51 have been exempted. Of the 
remaining 60, 32 attended at the Institute, 19 at 
Manchester, and 9 at Bristol. All the answers, 
both written and graphic, are being marked in 
Lordon, and the results will be reported to the 
next general meeting. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


CounTY CouNCIL OFFICES, WAKEFIELD. 
The competition designs for these offices, for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, will be on view to the 
public at the Corn Exchange, Wakefield, on 
Wednesday next, as announced in our advertise- 
ment columns. 

ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS, SALFORD.—The Sal- 
ford Health Committee, having received 124 sets 
of plans in response to their invitation to archi- 
tects, commissioned their sub-committee (which 
recently visited model dwellings in London, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow), to select some of the 
plans, with the aid of the Borough Engineer, who 
examined and reported on the whole series. Eight 
designs being thus selected, the Health Commitee 
awarded the premiums offered as follows :—First 
premium, 50/., to Mr. Walter Sharp, architect, 
Manchester; second premium, 40/., to Messrs. 
M‘Murdo, Hornblower, and Walters, architects, 
London and Liverpool ; third premium, 30/., to 
Messrs. Mangnall and Littlewoods, architects, 
Manchester. It is proposed to appoint one of 
these architects to carry out the work of erecting 
dwellings in flats in Queen-street. The cost of 
the buildings is to be about 10,000/. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION (LONDON) 
DISCUSSION SECTION.—The tenth meeting of the 
Session was held on the 29th ult. at No. 56, 
Great Marlborough-street. Mr. C. H. Brodie, 
the Vice-Chairman, presided, and Mr. Frederick 
W. Marks, A.R.I.B.A., read an interesting paper 
on ** Bricks and Brickwork,” in which he traced 
the history of his subject from the earliest records 
through its development down to its practice in 
modern times. The paper was admirably illus- 
trated by a series of fine examples drawn to a 
large scale kindly contributed for the occasion by 
Mr. John Slater, F.R.I.B.A. A good discussion 
followed, and Mr. Henry W. Burrows, A.R.1.B.A., 
who kindly came down as special Visitor, con- 











tributed some very useful information and sug- 
gestions on the whole subject, especially on its 
geological side. 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


HAWICK ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. — The 
annual meeting of this Society was held on the 
21st ult. at Hawick, and among the papers read 
was one by Mr. J. C. Goodfellow on ‘‘ The 
Status and Claims of Archzology.” This paper 
referred to the work done by the leading archzeo- 
logical societies during the last fifty years. Office- 
bearers were elected for the ensuing year as 
follows :—President—Rev. W. A. P. Johnman ; 
Vice-Presidents—Mr. R. F. Watson and Mr. 
James Oliver, of Thornwood; Secretary — 
Mr. J. C. Goodfellow ; Treasurer—Mr. John W. 
Kennedy ; Curators—Messrs. A. Kyle and W. G. 
Guthrie ; Committee — Messrs. Wm. Melrose, 
R. Elliot, F. E. Rutherford, A. Waugh, James 
Marshall, John Turnbull, William Scott, Charles 
Watson, Wm, Hobkirk, D. M‘B. Watson, F. 
Scott, James Cairns, Thomas Rutherford, an 
Rk. Hunter. 


SZllustrations. 


THE CHATEAU OF ST. CLOUD. 


SZ| TEN it was decided that the Chateau of 
Yi] St. Cloud, partially ruined in the Franco- 

BE4 German war, should be demolished, we 
endeavoured to secure some memorial for our 
pages of a once celebrated building. This was 
not easy, for photography was little applied to 
architecture, in France at least, before 1370; but 
we were fortunate enough at last to secure a 
photograph taken by an amateur before the date 
of the war, and which puts on record the appear- 
ance of St. Cloud while it was still unharmed by 
fire or pick-axe. 

St. Cloud, formerly called Novigentum 
(Nogent-sur-Seine), was a mere village under 
the first dynasty. In 533 Clodoald, son of 
Clodonier and grandson of Clovis, took refuge 
there, and, becoming a priest, built a hermitage 
there in which he ended his days. He was 
canonised after his death, and gave his name to 
Novigentum—‘‘ Sanctus Clodoaldus.” The con- 
vent became in time a collegiate church, where 
the body of the saint was preserved in a bronze 
chest chased and gilt, and decorated with precious 
stones. 

Up to the end of the fourteenth century history 
makes little mention of the village of St. Cloud, 
which was burned by Charles le Mauvais in 
1358, and several times taken and retaken under 
Charles VI. Laterit became, in the religious wars, 
the scenes of some desperate affrays. Henri III. 
was assassinated there by Jacques Clement, and 
murders took place there under the Fronde. With 
the advent of Louis XIV. the history of the little 
town begins to be directly connected with that of 
the reigning house of France. In 1660 the king 
acquired the house of a controller of finances 
named Hervard, who, in his desire to conceal his 
ill-gained wealth, was compelled by Mazarin to 
sign a sale contract at a price far below the real 
value of the property. Adjoining this house was 
that of Gondi the banker, in which Henri III. had 
been stabbed, also a property belonging to the 
Superintendent Fouquet, and another house. The 
artists Lepautre, Girard, and Hardouin Mansard 
were commissioned to transform these into a 
palace, which the king bestowed on his son 
Philippe d’Orleans. Le Notre, for his part, 
succeeded in metamorphosing the uncultivated 
territory of St. Cloud into an admirable park, 
considered by some his chef d’auvre. These 
works made of the new property the most elegant 
domain of its day (for as yet Versailles and Marly 
were not), and the gazettes of the day describe 
the fétes which ‘* Monsieur ” gave there. 

In 1782, when the Orleans family made over 
the property to Marie Artoinette, the latter 
restored the place to more than its former 
splendour at a cost of six million francs. 

To this brilliant period of fetes and entertain- 
ments succeeded the dark days of the Revolution. 
On the 18th Brumaire ‘‘ General Buonaparte,” 
just returned from Egypt, turned out the Council 
of Five Hundred who sat in the Orangerie of the 
Chateau of St. Cloud, and made the place his 
favourite residence when he became First Consul. 

Under the Empire new operations, 'to the extent 
of four million francs, added still further to the 
magnificence of the palace, which was the scene 
of various important events. In 1805 Pope 
Pius VII. baptised there the son of Louis Buona- 
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.and it was there that the marriage of the 

‘or with Marie Louise of Austria took place 
1810. In 1830 Charles X. signed there the 
nm”. *°Ordonnances” which caused the Re- 
“n of July and the fall of the monarchy. 

« Philippe; who was very fond of the place, 
its interlor arrangements considerably, 

a decorated and re-furnished the principal 


ee the Second Empire St. Cloud saw the 
revival of its old brilliant days. Napoléon III. 
nearly all his summers there, and carried 
some new decorations, as well as placing in 
the principal vestibule Pradier’s ‘‘ Sappho,” which 
had been so much admired in the Salon of 1852. 
The Emperor was at St. Cloud at the moment of 
the declaration of war. He left it on July 27, 
igo, and in less than three months afterwards 
had been burned out. 

tt is only right that the blame of this act of 
andalism should be put on the right shoulders. 
tt has been generally attributed to the Prussian 
ymy. It appears now almost certain, although 
ihe town of St. Cloud was no doubt burned by 
ihe soldiers of the 9th division of German infantry 
ander General Sandrart, that the chateau itself was 

ly set on fire Aveta stati from Mt. 
wien, It appears probable, however, that the 
bers” art . the chateau, at all events, had 
heen “looted ” by the conquerors before the fire 
menced. 
"The access to the chateau was by a long 
gvente which still exists, and which begins from 
the bridge over the Seine between Boulogne and 
Cloud. At the end ofthe avenue wasa court- 
yudclosed by a grille, in which there were two 
viions, one for the guards, the other (trans- 
fomed now into an Ecole Normale) for the 
governor of the chateau. . The stables of the 
Emperor’ extended along the space between 
the terrace of the chateau and the infantry 
barracks. 

Atthe rear of a second court rose the building, 
consisting of a centre flanked by two return 
wags, The buildings er an area of about 
1,890 square metres. e principal facade, 
isined by Girard, was nienead' suitias tad 
Corinthian columns surmounted by statues 
symbolising Strength, Riches, Prudence, and 
Wa. The two wings, from the plans of 
Lepautre, presented a combination of Doric and 
Twean orders. Statues placed in niches per- 
snified, on the right wing, Youth, Music, 
Eloquence, and Plenty ; on the left wing, Comedy, 
Dance, Peace, and Riches. Each of the lateral 
pavilionshad a large fromtom sculptured with the 
Ams of France ; that on the right was purchased 
by Princess Clementine d’Orleans, mother of 
Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria. 

The interior of the chateau was divided into 
seven “appartments d’honneur ” and two “¢ petits 
appartments.” Among the first were the State 
Vestibule, giving access to the grand staircase ; 
the “Salon de Diane,” decorated by Mignard, 
e gay ‘ag portraits of the Kings of 
fance; the “Salon de Mars,” also decorated 
by Mignard ; the ‘‘ Salon de Venus,” the ceiling 
of which, painted by Le Moyne, represented 
_ Jo taking the Form of Venus” ; the ‘‘ Salon 

€ Verité, with a ceiling by Antoine Coypel 

Fi the “‘ Triumph of Truth” ; the ‘‘Salon 
th pe with a ceiling by Loir representing 
hl Dawn”; the ‘Salon de Mercure,” and 

lly the celebrated ‘Galerie d’Apollon,” where 

a ars the birth of Apollo and 

ona and Jupiter, Apollo in his chariot, 
pias, and the Four Seasons. This exsenzdle 
a completed by other mythological subjects, 
: os, some a allegorical 

TS portraits of the princes of the 

— of Bourbon. In the Ag eal was a 
meme collection of pictures by French 
4 i eighteenth century — Coypel, 
i, € troy, Boucher, Joseph Vernet, &c. 
Inge apartments of the Emperor and 
fillet are most luxuriously furnished and 
Pru?hon, pamtings by Rubens, Lesueur, 

The as well as the best modern painters. 
wi —”. adorned by Marie Antoinette 
shrubberies and divided out into parterres, 
gardens, th and lawns. Beyond the : private 
arrangement k Offered fine effects from its 
distributed. Naas basins, and fountains artfully 
gTeat numbe € shells in the siege damaged a| 

<i t of the statues; but the grand 
epee, and that remarkable work of 
WEE $9 bictur ch architecture and sculpture 
Of Water mess duely associated with the effects 
t ; roa be, for Parisians as well as 
Grands Bayy of te object of a walk. The 


Tespect infar: St. Cloud are, in fact, in no 
iiletior to those of Versailles, 
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MONUMENT AT AVIGNON. 


THIS monument, which is in commemoration 
of the reunion of the Venaissin territory with 
France, was inaugurated about a year ago, at 
Avignon. It is the design of M. Félix 
Charpentier, a young sculptor who obtained in 
the same year the order of the Legion of Honour 
and the ‘‘Grand Prix” at the Salon. M. 
Charpentier was assisted in his work by his pupil 
M. Férigoule. The architectural portion of the 
work was designed by M. Guiminel, chief 
architect to the Corporation of Avignon. 

The monument, which rises to a height of 
16 métres, stands in the Place de la République, 
not far from the celebrated Chateau of the Popes, 
in the place formerly occupied by a mediocre 
statue by Crillon, the removal of which, however, 
was the cause of violent protestations in the 
district. 

The figures which M, Charpentier has grouped 
around the central figure of France, symbolise the 
family of Avignon taking oath of fidelity to their 
new country. At the back of the monument is 
a graceful seated figure representing the fountain 
of Vaucluse celebrated by Petrarch. 

The steps at the foot of the monument are in 
blue Thomerac marble; the pedestal and the 
groups in white stone from Oppide; the statue 
of France, and the lion at the base, are in bronze. 
The work altogether has cost 150,000 francs. 





NEW MONASTERY BUILDINGS, &c., 
ST. LAWRENCE, AMPLEFORTH. 


WE publish this week the design selected in 
the con:petition for the new Monastery, Church, 
and additional Collegiate buildings at St. Law- 
rence’s, Ampleforth, York. 

The problems in the planning were to keep the 
Monastery College, Hospitium (or Guest House), 
and servants’ offices all quite distinct, and each 
with a separate entrance to the Church. 

The very unlevel nature of the ground, there 
being a fall of over 40 ft. from north to south of 
building site, also added to the difficulties of the 

lan. 
d In the Monastery, cells are provided for more 
than forty monks, with calefactory, scriptorium, 
separate refectory, music-rooms, and workshops, 
and a large library 75 ft. x 30 ft. x 25 ft. high. 

The additions to the College consist of six more 
class- rooms, chemical laboratory, additional 
libraries and play-rooms, and new dormitory for 
fifty boys ; a large Academy Hall, with permanent 
stage for theatrical representations ; workshops ; 
infirmary ; and a large refectory hall, to dine 200 
people, with elaborate hammer-beam roof, and, 
high wainscotting round the walls. This is 
intended to be the ‘‘show” room of the Monastery. 

A large lavatory, with basin for each boy (150), 
and bath-rooms, are also provided. 

The Hospitium, which serves as the principal 
and only entrance to the Monastery and College, is 
placed on the high ground at the back of the 
buildings near the main road, and its ground 
floor is 20 ft. above the ground floor of the 
Monastery and College. 

The approach is along the Hospitium corridor 
(upper level), down the grand doubl estaircase, with 
entrance to the Church opposite, and to the 
Monastery and College right and left. 

The complete eventual church is shown on the 
elevations we publish, and the present church is 
retained for the present on the plan. 

The estimated cost for the whole scheme is 
about 136,000/. 

It is proposed to commence the work as soon as 
the necessary modifications, &c., are made in the 
lans. 

The architect is Mr. Bernard Smith, F.R.I.B.A., 
of London, 





PLANS OF ABBEY DORE. 


THESE plans, with the small sketches accom- 
panying them, are given in illustration of Mr. R. 
W. Paul’s paper on ‘‘ Abbey Dore,” printed on 
another page. 
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SURVEVORSHIPS. 


SUTTON (SURREY).—Mr. Albert D. Greatorex, 
Assoc. M. Inst.C.E., Assistant Borough Surveyor of 
Southampton, has been appointed Engineer and 
Surveyor to the Sutton (Surrey) Local Board. 
DIOCESAN SURVEYORSHIP.—Mr. Henry Ough, of 
the firm of Henry Ough & Son, of St. Paul’s- 
churchyard, E.C., has been appointed one of the 
Diocesan Surveyors of St. Albans Diocese, under 
the Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act, 1871. 

















Correspondence. 


Zo the Editor of THE BUILDER. 








THE INSTITUTE AND TERRA-COTTA. 


Sir,—Mr. Leech’s letter in your issue of 25th 
March is very interesting from his point of view, 
but he will pardon me if I still think the example of 
the Battersea Polytechnic does very decidedly prove 
something—viz., that in this building ‘‘ where the 
features are plain and of diverse character, and the 
facings are in brick,” that is to say, the ordinary 
case of such public buildings in London, the cost of 
terra-cotta was very much higher than Monk's Park 
Bath stone, and only a trifle under Portland. I 
maintain this may be taken as a ‘‘general prin- 
ciple,” and, if so, the contention for terra-cotta on 
the score of economy falls to the ground. 

As for the ‘‘artistic merits” of the question I 
hold that nobler designs are likely to result from 
working in a free and unrestricted material, such as 
stone, rather than in the cramped littleness of terra- 
cotta; that ‘‘much elaboration and ornament, 
coupled with repetition,” which, it seems, alone can 
secure economy in the use of the latter, are not the 
essentials after which we should strive; on the con- 
trary, they are the bane of much of our modern 
work, which the use of terra-cotta has materially 
emphasised, as I endeavoured, however feebly, to 
prove in the debate at the Institute. 

Ido not at all deprecate the proper function of 
the ‘‘ laboratory of the chemist as an aid to the pro- 
duction of a building material” ; all I contend for is 
that a material which depends so much on the 
laboratory and the burning kiln for its production, 


| and which, from the necessity of the case, hampers 


the efforts of those who design in it, is entirely un- 
necessary, not to say detrimental, while we have 
abundance of stone at our command, Just what 
stone is best for different localities is quite a 
secondary question; in London it is Portland, in 
Birmingham it is Bath, and in the highest interests 
of architecture I prefer to work in the noblest 
materials available. —I am, yours faithfully, 
J. M. BRYDON. 





S1r,—On this subject I, and others also perhaps, 
should like an answer to one or two questions, and 
the questions themselves may suggest thoughts even 
to the wise in this matter. 

America—meaning the United States thereof—is, 
we are often told, a great country. No one will, I 
think, say its architects suffer from either fear or 
restraint, whether in the use of new or old materials. 
The late Mr. H. H. Richardson was admittedly a 
giant among them and us. Oddly enough, too, in 
this connexion, the style he adopted and made so 
peculiarly his own was the Romanesque, But he 
never, I believe (from observation), used terrra-cotta, 
Why? 

It could not be obtained in the country, 
possibly, but he could have imported it. What 
however, he did import was red Dumfries or 
Corsehill stone, and this in quantities, until he found 
near Chicago and elsewhere both red and blue stone 
to suit his fancy. 

Stone will not stand a smoky atmosphere, we are 
told. Do any of your readers know Pittsburg? 
Have they seen its buildings dating a few decades, 
blacker beyond compare that any part of West- 
minster, counting its centuries? Yet the court-house 
and prison there—among the finest of even Richard- 
son's creations—he built of stone. Why? 

The Institute has lately delighted to honour another 
transatlantic architect of eminence—Mr. Richard M. 
Hunt. And as one who has had the pleasure of 
meeting him and seeing much of his best work, I 
may say the Institute thereby has honoured itself 
as well as him. Now he, like Richardson, hada 
new and free country to work in, with almost un- 
paralleled wealth at his back, and with the art, 
culture, and science of Europe before him—including 
the terra-cotta of so many centuries. B.c. It would 
be well to know if he uses, or has used, in any 
quantity this ‘‘ new” material. 

There have been many exhibitions, International 
and otherwise, and buildings put up for their service 
and mostly pulled down at their close. Iron and 
terra-cotta have been freely used in them—I had 
almost said exclusively used in them. But un- 
doubtedly one of the chief merits of terra-cotta is its 
durability—in these cases quite wasted. 

The potter's art is one of the noblest we are told, 
Granted. But when he leaves his art and starts 
building, how then ? 

Again, we are told terra-cotta is so convenient for 
covering up.iron construction. No doubt. But, and 
I hope I may be forgiven, I have helped to cover I may 
almost say miles of such with marble, and much of 
this in our gallant but assertive friend’s buildings. 
Who will compare marble and terra-cotta for this 
work—indoors, of course, I mean? And with all 
humility I will say that marble so used is the cheaper. 

It is greatly to be wished that Mr. Edis would tell 
us what the terra-cotta of the Constitutional Club— 
as a typical pedis did cost. We have his con- 
tradiction of Mr. Stokes, but that does not assist our 
comparison. The effect is before us. What is the 
price per foot cube ? 


True 
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One sees so-much,terra-cotta that itis impossible 
not to admire—at least it is impossible-to me—that 
jt is well to hear its merits.and demerits so freely 
and frankly. discussed.. And the Institute Com- 
mittee deserve, I think, our warmest thanks for 


actually arranging for us-to hear both sides. 
“ay ) C. H. BRODIE. 








TERRA-COTTA wv STONE. 


Sir,—In your issue of 25th ult., we observe a letter 
from Mr. S. H. Leech dated from Lambeth Pottery. 

Upon the general question we do not propose to 
occupy your space. But Mr. Leech devotes the 
concluding paragraph of his letter to the subject of 
Bath stone, and by the use of a ‘mis-quotation, 
adroitly coupled: with an erroneous statement, 
conveys to the reader the half truth which is pro- 
verbially misleading. He refers to Bath stone as a 
material ‘‘which needs to have sent out with it a 
chemical substance” (a manifestly incorrect state- 
ment), and proceeds to mis-quote our advertisement, 
which he apparently had before him, as ‘‘ Fluate for 
hardening and preserving the stone.” A glance at 
our advertisement will show that the correct quotation 
would have been ‘‘ Fluate for hardening and pre- 
serving building-stones and marbles.” It is perhaps 
unnecessary to further comment upon a letter which 
is so obviously unreliable, but we may say that we 
advise the use of ‘‘Fluatc” of Magnesia upon a// 
calcareous stones, and of other Fluates upon all 
sandstones which:are sufficiently porous to drink in 
the solutions. 

So far from the use of “‘ Fluate” being confined to 
Bath stone, it has been used upon Chilmark stone- 
work in the south front of Westminster Abbey, and 
upon Ham. Hill stonework in the porch of Lord 
Salisbury’s mansion, Arlington-street, Piccadilly. 
At the present moment it is being used upon the 
Portland stone statues at the top of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and upon the Portland stonework of 
St. Martin’s Church, Trafalgar-square. 

It may be worth remarking that a very large 
number of inquiries have from time to time reached 
us, the object of which was to ascertain whether 
‘* Fluate would be beneficial upon brickwork and 
tiles, and we are glad to say that, by the use of 
special Fluates, we are able to render virtually 
waterproof and weatherproof these products of the 
kiln. If terra-cotta is sufficiently absorbent, certain 
of the Fluates will be effectual in preserving it, and 
it would certainly be well to test the process upon 
the terra-cotta in such buildings as the Flower 
Market, Covent Garden, which is a new building, 
but in which the terra-cotta is already disin- 
tegrating. 

In regard to Bath stone, we need only point to the 
College of Physicians in Trafalgar Square; Apsley 
House, Hyde Park Corner; the Grosvenor. Hotel, 
adjoining Victoria Station; and other old buildings 
in London to demonstrate that good Bath stone 
properly used is an excellent building material for 
the Metropolis, while within twenty miles of the 
quarries there are buildings, such as Edington 
Church, near Westbury (built in the fourteenth 
century), Lacock Abbey (built in the thirteenth 
century), Longleat (sixteenth century), whose per- 
fectly sound condition to-day testify that Bath stone 
is also a thoroughly durable material for buildings 
n the country. GEORGE HANCOCK, 

Manager of the Bath Stone Firms, Limited, 





KENSAL TOWN BATHS, &c., 
COMPETITION. 


S1R,—We gather from your report on the design 
submitted in the above that in your opinion set 
No. 4 should have been placed, whilst set No. 1 5S— 
awarded third ‘position by the Commissioners—does 
not contain those points in the planning, &c., that 
would have induced you to award to it such a 
position. Both the sets’ Nos. 4 and 15 were 
submitted by us. We believe that the authorship of 
the premiated sets only is known, and, for reasons 
obvious, if you:can find space to insert this in your 
next issue we shall be obliged. 

fear iat 44 LANSDELL & HARRISON. 





THE EGYPTIAN CAVETTO. 


Sir,—The instrument described by Mr. Inwards 
' is simply a reproduction of one of the forms used by 
hs Greeks for drawing curves by the revolution of a 
plane, 

They had six separate movements or. classes of 
movements, and the one he has drawn will, produce 
the cissoid of. Diocles, the concoid of Nicomedes, 
and other mathematical curves. It consists of a 
moving plane governed in its motion by a fixed point 
and a fixed straight line. . 

It may be true, as he says, that the Egyptians used 
only the cavetto and -torus in their mouldings, but 
there are many other curves in their capitals and 
bases, and in the entasis of their columns and in 
theic..general compositions; curves which, would 
require other instruments, ‘such as Jopling’s or the 
ovolo movement, for their production, and Mr. 
Inwards. would confer a real benefit upon art if he 
would analyse some of these also. ) 


The powers for controlling the revolving plane 
were :— | 
. Two fixed points. 

. A fixed point and a fixed straight line. 

. Two fixed straight lines. 

. A fixed point and circular motion. 

. A fixed straight line and circular motion. 

. Circular motion and circular motion. 

Of these, No. 1 includes the instrument for the 
cardioid ; No. 2 is Mr,.Inwards’s movement; No. 3 
includes the trammel; while: No. 4, of which I 
enclose a diagram, gives the ovolo, and is a 
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FIXED POINT 


very simple and useful movement. It can be 
made with a set square, with a few holes for the 
pencil point, a piece of string, anda pin. No. 5 is 
the Greek potter’s instrument; No. 6 includes 
Jopling’s instrument, and is a wonderful combina- 
tion. DANIEL WOooD. 





PRICE-BOOKS. 


S1r,—In your review of the new builders’ price- 
books, you. touch upon questions of great import- 
ance to the trade generally—z.e., ‘‘ The necessity for 
the adaptation of prices to the varying rate of 
wages,” and variation in cost of materials. 
The increased cost of labour does not seem to me, 
so far as my experience goes, to have been sufficiently 
taken into account by the trades, and a corresponding 
necessary result of unremunerative business has in 
many cases followed. : 
Fifty years ago my father was in the habit of 
applying ‘‘ constants'’ to ascertain the value of the 
various and numerous items required to be priced in 
surveying. 

These ‘‘ constants ’’ were then applied to ascertain 
value of labour, the ‘‘factor” being the rate of 
wages fer day, since then payment by the hour 
necessitating their application to the ‘‘ Zourly rate, 
and I have so used them to wages varying in 
different: localities. In the edition of the first work 
you have in review, you refer to price named for 
painting in four oils, viz., 11d. I notice that ten 
years ago 1s. is the price named in the same publi- 
cation ; surely the increase in cost of labour must 
be one more than equal to reduced cost of materials. 

As to the item of pavirg in flat brick, to which you 
refer, my constant of ‘370 multiplied by value of 
the bricklayer ‘and labourer per hour, gives the 
result of sixpence per yard for labour only, agreeing 
with price-book, but the full price named of three 
shillings must surely include an indefinite factor of 
‘‘levelled’’ and prepared bottom, which may be 
much or little, and should be separately valued, more 
especially as it is the frequent custom to pave on 
‘* concrete over area.”’ 

‘‘ Constants” for labour may be accurately applied 
to any and all of the various items in the different 
trades, and without being an erring guide owing to 
the difference and increase of rates of labour, 

: THEODORE THORN. 





SELENITIC LIME. 


Sir ,—Probably others, who, like myself use this 
lime extensively, find the same difficulty in getting the 
address of firms who manufacture it in various parts 
of the country. Builders seldom know anything 
about novelties, and one may often be importing 
the material from a great distance when it could be 
obtained close at hand. I shall be glad if manu- 
facturers in various parts of the country will send me 
their names for formation of a list. To this (for my 
own information only) current prices may be added. 

RALPH NEVILL, F.R.IB.A., 

Rolls Chambers, 89, Chancery-lane. 





oo. 
ears I have used no other lime for ordin i gp 
the slight extra cost being amply compen 
other ways. For ordinary concrete work this} m 
quite as good as Portland cement. As, when 
introduced great stress was laid upon its ady 

for plastering work,'I should like to say thaty ee 
find it generally suitable , indeed, its very excellen 
for other purposes unfits it for this, as for opgin. 
plastering a soft non-dense material is required that 
will act as a sort of felting.—R. N. 
















BRICK CHIMNEYS, 


S1rx,—Will you kindly permit me to inquire thr 
the medium of your valuable paper whether ap 
your readers can give me some information congo, 
ing actual examples of brick chimneys (or large iro, 
ones) whose sectional area zucreases from the boty 
upwards. ‘The chief points of interest are the 
dimensions of the chimney, and whether thes i 
any appreciable economy in building such a ¢hj 
over one of the ordinary form which narrows towayj 
the top. ‘* DRAUGHT” 






















The Student’s Column, 


CHEMISTRY.—XIV. 
LIMESTONES (continued), 














4. Shelly Limestones, 


a HERE are two varieties of this clas 
4) They both consist almost. entirely of 
54} ~small shells cemented together; hy 
whilst one when fractured shows a crystallig 
structure, the other appears to be entirely withoy 
crystals. Purbeck stone is a shelly limestone, 
the latter variety, and Hopton Wood stone q 
example of the former. : 













5. Magnesian Limestone. 


Magnesian limestones consist chiefly of cx. 
bonate of magnesia and carbonate of lime, but 
usually also contain small quantities of silica, iron, 
and alumina. 

Although many limestones contain. magnesia 
they are not termed magneszan limestones ules 
at least 15 per cent. of carbonate of magnesiai 
present in the stone. The best magnesian line 
stones for building contain at least 4o per cent of 
carbonate of magnesia (MgCQO3) and 4 or 5 je 
cent. of silica. 

Dolomites are magnesian limestones, but there 
appears to be some confusion as to what quantity 
of magnesium carbonate must be present na 
stone for it to constitute a dolomite. 

The following are analyses of dolomites given 
by Hull :— 


co ——~. moo’ eee’ tees oll 


From From ( 

Bolsover Mansfield 

Moor. Woodhouse: 

Carbonate of lime ......... 51°10 51°65 

Carbonate of magnesia ... 40°20 42°60 

Oxide of iron and alumina 180 trace 
TL ‘ions Cocdupnehanssyedrgaatnge 3°60 370 

Water and loss............0+ 3°30 2° ) 

100 ‘00 100'45 


Some magnesian limestones contain so muck 
silica that they are often classed with the Sané 
stones. The following analyses by Phillips sho 
the composition of two of these sz/eczous dolomies 
from Mansfield, Derbyshire :— 


White. Br h 
Silica (SiOg)...-....eesseeesee teneeseteess 51°40 n 
Carbonate of Lime (CaCQs) ....-. 26°50 “é \ 
Carbonate of Magnesia (MgCOs3) 17°98 ot i 
Alumina and Oxide of Iron......... 1°32 a : 
Water and LOSS ........cereceeseeeenere 2°80 aA® 

100'00 10000 


Calcium Oxide, CaQ.  — . 
Calcium oxide, poigenively termed eae 
obtained by heating, or calcining asi b 
limestone. ” By shin brane the carbon rat 
expelled from the carbonate, and quic 
formed thus, LP ge ee 
a =i 2 Qe | 
Ca=40; C=12 7 O,= 48. “ CaCOs= 100 
CaO=40. ‘Therefore 100 parts by cll 
pure carbonate of lime will yield theo 
6 parts of quicklime. : oll 
, Salers Caled calcined, the limestone ® — 
mixed with coal or other combustible i beotoe 
order that the whole mass of stone shou dee 
thoroughly heated throughout, one iy 
usually being sufficient to make five ¥ » att 
of lime. Sometimes limestone 15 oe itera 
consisting merely of heaps made WI creche! 
layers of limestone and coal, having ie to kee? 
the bottom, and covered with sods or ci# 


in the heat. erally burnt 





P.S.—I should like to say that for the last twenty 








fe. m2 8.8222 e02.28 E8320 = 


Limestone is, however, more ge? 
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ae In tunnel kilns the fuel and lumps of 
; ate placed in alternate layers, as in the above 
| tance, Dut in fare kilns the fuel is placed below 
| sgh a way that only the flame reaches the lime- 
' © and yet maintains a heat sufficient to 
} ee se the limestone. If worked by the 
wdormittent system the kiln is heated (for thirty- 
| forty-eight hours) until all the stone in it 
decomposed. It is then allowed to cool 
ion. The pace is now removed, and the 
ed. 
By the pacinilbits system the kiln is kept hot 
ale quia as is removed in small portions at 
time 














when. Oe 
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, fresh charges of limestone, or limestoge 
wl coal, being added at the top to fill the spage 
siby the removal of the quicklime. Boffh 
imel kilns and flare kilns may be worked either 
ig the intermittent or on the continuous system, 
igt, a5 2 rule, tunnel kilns are employed for the 
‘ious system. By this latter system a great 
ng of fuel is effected, but the lime produced is 
gore likely to be unequally burnt. 
je kilms vary greatly in shape and size. 
fy, 12 shows in section a pair of flare kilns such 
sae commonly used for calcining grey chalk, 
Te purest quicklime is obtained from certain 
mies, such for instance as Carrara marble and the 
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Artificial Cements are made by mixing the 
ingredients in the proportions found in the best 
natural cements and calcining them at a compara- 
tively low temperature. | 

Portland Cement is an artificial cement, and is 
by far the most valuable of all cements. The sub- 
stances employed for its manufacture are some- 
times chalk and clay mixed by a wet process, and 
sometimes limestone and clay or shale. Inthe 
jatter case they are mixed by a dry process. 

The following analyses extracted from ‘‘ Spon’s 
Dictionary of Engineering,” show the composi- 
tion of typical commercial clays and chalks, and 
of Portland cement. 


Analyses of raw materials used by the Burham 
Cement Company. 

















Gault Clay. Grey Chalk. 
SACRA i <i ..0 i vevsteone 46°61 ove 7°00 
Alumina ......3.,... 16°06 1°I§ 
Oxide of iron ..,... 6'07 ‘30 
Carbonate of lime 25°06 87°50 
Magnesia ,,.....++.,. ‘60 1°00 
Potash |... gon ++: seasies ‘60 — 
Water and organic 
MAES: 5... versed sic 5'00 3°05 
100 ‘00 10000 
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tk Derbyshire marble. Pure quicklime readily 
ombines with water to form s/aked lime or calcium 
lydare, Ca(HO)., the heat produced by the com- 
nese mation being very considerable, as may be shown 





































lime imiting gunpowder by merely dropping it 
cet of dain: lime. This slaked lime is 
er hee arly soluble in water, although it requires a 
wy lage proportion of water to dissolve it. If 
ut ther dkedlime is moistened with water and exposed 
quantity wieair, the surface of it will se¢ on account of 
nt ma teasorption of carbon dioxide from the atmo- 
al het, causing jae formation of a crust of 

es 1 insitle carbonate of lime. 

Hyiraulic limes are obtained from limestones 
cre containing from 70 to 92 or 93 per cent. of calcium 
<0 carbonate and a. considerable proportion of c/ay. 
ors co tng they will set ae ~« - of 

atmospheric CO, ; they contain within themselves 
ane ugredients which combine with the lime and give 
3°70 we property of setting, even under Ast piah 
2" ier setting powers vary greatly. Most of them 
oer oe maximum sifenath when kept under 
1004} | 
$0 mit Artificial hydraulic lime is made by calcining 
he Sant: ‘ait pure lime with the amount of clay usually 
lips shor imdin good hydraulic limes, the two substances 
dolomite peviously intimately mixed. 
heat employed in calcining natural 
a ti lime, and also artificial hydraulic lime, 
a mist be ota id ue great, the meee 
60 mes partially fused, forms silicate an 
am ammate of calcium, and prevents the proper 
ME Muent slaking of the eg phy: 
— mal cements are calcareous substances, 
» 10000 ieseniling im some respects the best hydraulic 
lines but 4s a rule contain much more clay, and 
jcklime, ' MSS greater hydraulic properties. Natural 
is called, ate obtained in a similar manner as 
dioxide 5 poe e, wf burning ae, rat er 
‘ckiime SH 20 to 40 per cent. of clay, the other 
ick a ts of the Lone being chiefly carbonate 
BD vine and gma of a “i eee 
— 100, ane out magnesia. len heated, car- 
weight - ee magnesia is decomposed like carbonate 
eoretical) 
- jg usually ef oxide of magnesia does not slake like 
- matter mee ®: if powdered and mixed into a paste 
ld be esd we expands and gradually sets into 
shel Rom 
cjx bushel on Cement is a natural cement obtained by 
t in clamp Calcining, at a comparatively low tem- 
h-alternal® "7h hodules of argillaceous limestone, called 
fire-hole - 2, Which are found in the London clay. 
Jay t0 keep a htain from 30 to 45 per cent. of clay. 





w00d Cement is a dark-coloured’ Roman 


fai seane id somewhat similar nodules 
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Analysis of Portland Cement manufactured by 
the Burham Cement,.Company. 





ARMING 5. Ek edt tel ESBS 
Oxide of iron .............0.... 4°30 
WARGMOBIR 5.050. scsccacdescsecs *20 
Pure lime (CaO) 50°00 
Sulphate of lime ............ 2°00 
PORMGIE . isd. eI Seck "85 
BOO. aie his dike RR HU "75 
Saliciei dcidci ..iscissis.. Sasce... 2500 
Clay stud: 2bacd. cin" 3m 
PROUGUUTS os osc cecece cen cdpusdis I ‘Oo 
Sis idatieissigltebiiagetbdee "55 

100°00 


Analyses of raw materials used by Hooper & Co. 
Wet clay. Raw chalk. 








Carbonate of lime ...... 2°79 76°00 
ilies! ies.) dca. cated 24°86 I‘09 
Asawa | .03602.. 2is1. 006 512 "73 
Oxide of iron ............ 1‘o8 "36 
Potash and Soda ...... 1°39 — 
Water: ...iesiird: ace 64°76 21°49 
Carbonate of magnesia — ‘06 
SOS, . cid few bh 65..2 _- 27 

100 ‘00 10000 


Analysis of Portland Cement manufactured by 
Hooper & Co. 





AVI hd 0 cpnine o 3iuslaciddad «ddd cRL eck 6 64°36 
SIMA, wibead. acoso. INR 26°42 
PUA es anaes on 665 ia Lis se ts eadb ie 6°22 
Oxide Of ironic. ..iii5..wioi.. aaiisnerses 1°58 
Potash and Soda © ..2.....6..0c.. eee ces 1°37 
DRAG sid cial: cdivebitieed cai0b Od. 6; "05 

100’00 


Classification of Limes and Cements. 


Vicat’s classification is still most generally 
adopted, and may be enumerated thus— 

1. Rich or fat limes “‘are such as may have 
their volume doubled, or more, by slaking in the 
ordinary manner, and whose consistency after 
many years of immersion remains still the same, 
or nearly the same as on the first day, and which 
(lissolve to the last grain in water frequently 
changed.” ; 

2. oor limes augment very little in volume 
upon slaking, and are only partially soluble in 
water. 

3. Moderately hydraulic limes set in fifteen to 
twenty days. At the end of a year they have 
attained their maximum hardness, which is about 
equivalent to that of hard soap, 

4. Hydraulic limes set after six or eight days 
immersion, and continue to harden. Their 
expansion by slaking is always small, like the 
poor limes. 





5. Eminently hydraulic limes set from the 
second to the fourth day after immersion. At the 
end of six months they are so hard that they 
splinter under a blow and present a slaty fracture. 
They do not increase much in bulk when slaked. 
To this list is sometimes added :— © 

6. Hydraulic cements containing 20 to 50 per 
cent. clay, which set in a few minutes, and became 
as hard as stone within a month. 


Pozzuolanas, 


Pozzuolanas, or puozzolanos, are composed 
mainly of silica and alumina, but also contain 
lime, potash, ‘soda, magnesia, and oxide of iron. 
Berthier gives the following analyses of the 
Pozzuolana and of the Trass of Andernach :— 


Trass. Pozzuolana. 

SSORICR) ning si cemngicneci dies, emana ‘570 "445 
ALIMAMA sie. . ccoricle ogous) oad dca ‘120 ‘ISO 
LAMA. cvsssrpepscnre "026 088 
Magnesia ......i.seesseesecene ‘O10 O47 
Oxide of iron..........ee.ce eee ‘O50 ‘120 
PORAGTD) .... 05:<8560ct eb ¥asilocee. ‘070 ‘O14 
SIGIR “svaseages aeoseslad <eadcrde ‘O10 "040 
WU acm ee-wbiogaciieniad d ‘096 *"0g2 

‘952 "996 


Mortar. 


Ordinary mortar is a mixture of slaked lime 
and sand made into a paste with water. 

Cement mortar is a mixture of cement and sand 
made into a paste with water. | 

Rich or fat line should never be used for 
mortar, because it remains wet for a long time, and 
when dry is very weak and friable, and sometimes 
becomes little better than dust, As a rule it only 
sets upon the surface exposed to the © air. 
Hydraulic lime or cement should be used when- 
ever possible. 

The following. are analyses of old mortars by 
Vicat :-— 



































es Pog pas fees 
i} 80 2 2 &3 5 
° 4 ot PS a) of 
aA bs ~ ~ = , ap 
b v a, - i os 
“s2} Seo} "Se | stag 
E 96 = és a E a 3 fo) E 3 
alee 28 ofa /2550 
fi, fx fx, < 
Age (years) ...} 1800 400 120 120 
Specificgravity} — I°s 1°67 -- 
Ce iia ies 29°I 17°40 | 26°60 | 25°33 
COg” 0.000285. 20°0 II‘90 | 19°25 18°67 
a 45°0 60°00 | 50°50 | 53°33 
ms — 9'52 oa _ 
Waterand loss} 5'9 rr18 | 3°65 2°67 
100‘O | I00°0O | 100'00 | 10000 
++ 
OBITUARY. 


Mr. J. G. Etcoop, F.R.I.B.A.—At the last 
meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
the death was announced of Mr. John Garrard 
Elgood, F.R.I.B.A., of the firm of Worthington 
& Elgood, Manchester. From an obituary notice 
contributed to. the last number of the &#./.B.A. 
Journal by Mr. Thomas Worthington, we learn 
that Mr. Elgood, who died at his residence, Swiss 
Cottage, Bowdon, in his sixtieth year, was a native 
of Leicester. Early in his career he was a pupil of 
Messrs. Bowman & Crowther, of Manchester, to 
whom he was articled in 1847 for a period of 
seven years. During that time he was largely em- 
ployed on their well-known work, ‘‘ The Churches ot 
the Middle Ages.”” In 1855 he became assistant to 
Mr. Thomas Worthington, and after twenty-five 
years of faithful service he became Mr. Worthing- 
ton’s partner. In the autumn of last year Mr. 
Elgood contracted a severe chill, which was followed 
by a serious illness necessitating an operation, and 
his illness having lately assumed a critical form, he 
died on the 8th ult. He was unmarried, and 
though of a singularly modest and retiring disposi- 
tion, his professional knowledge and _attain- 
ments were very considerablee He was a 
man of calm, sound judgment, had a rare 
appreciation of the details of Gothic architec- 
ture, and was an accurate and. most con- 
scientious draughtsman. He was well known among 
his professional brethren of the Manchester Society, 
and had taken a very warm interest in the amalga- 
mation into one body of the senior and junior socie- 
ties in Manchester. Elected an Associate of the 
Institute in 1874, he became a Fellow in 1890. 

Mr. GEORGE SNELL.—At the same meeting of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, the decease 
was announced of Mr. George Snell, of Boston, 
Mass., an Honorary and Corresponding Member of 
the Institute for the. past forty years, having been 
elected in 1853. 





* The CO, would be present, partly as MgCO, and partly 
as CaCo,. ; 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. - 


PROPOSED HOSPITAL FOR LANARKSHIRE.—The 
County Council of the Lower Ward of Lanarkshire 
has selected the plans of Messrs. Shiells & Thomson, 
architects, Edinburgh, for the Infectious Diseases 
. Hospital to be erected at Carntyne, near Glasgow. 
The new hospital will consist of six pavilions, for 
sixty beds, and administrative offices. Accommoda- 
tion is provided for private as well as ordinary 
patients, and there is provision for dealing with 
doubtful cases of fever, and also for convalescents. 

PEOPLE’S PALACE, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
—An additional place of amusement under the title 
of the People’s Palace is being erected on land at the 
corner of Shaw-street and Sharp-street, St. Helens. 
The building, which consists of pit, orchestra stalls, 
balconies, and boxes, is roo ft. long, by 65 ft. wide, 
and soft. high. The fabric is of corrugated iron, 
lined internally with wood, and accommodation is 
provided for 2,000 persons. ‘The total cost will be 
about 2,500/. The work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Rowell & Co., of Westminster, and sub- 
contractors, under the superintendence of Mr. William 
Hesketh, architect, of Liverpool, , 

NEW WESLEYAN’ BUILDINGS, CHELSTON, 
Torquay.—On the rs5th ult. a new Wesleyan 
schoolroom, to be used temporarily as a chapel, was 
opened at Chelston, Torquay. ‘The scheme consists 
of a chapel capable of accommodating 500 persons, 
with vestries, schoolroom, and the usual offices, the 
building to be of red sandstone raised on the site, 
with white brick dressings. Up to the present, 
however, the schoolroom only has been proceeded 
woe The plans are by Messrs. J. W. Rowell & 

on. 

MINERS’ HALL, BURSLEM, STAFFORDSHIRE. — 
On Monday last the North Staffordshire Miners’ 
Hall was opened at Burslem by Mr, B. Pickard, M.P. 
The hall has been erected from plans by Mr. F. 
Bettany, Borough Surveyor of Burslem, and the 
building has been under the superintendence of Mr. 
Cooke, of Burslem. The accommodation on the 
ground floor consists of an office 16 ft. by r2ft., 
and a committee-room, 22 ft. by 15 ft. Above this 
is situated an assembly-room, 32 ft. by 21 ft., which 
will accommodate 100 delegates. On the western 
side of the building is the residence, overlooking the 
park, of the miners’ agent. 

RE-OPENING OF PENDRIF WESLEYAN CHAPEL, 
HOLYWELL.—According to the Liverpool Post, 
Pendrif Wesleyan Chapel, Holywell, has just been 
re-opened. The building has been re-roofed, and a 
facade added, in which is placed a circular stone 
window. The ceiling is designed in square panels 
of wood and plaster, filled in with mouldings, red 
stars, and diagonal boarding. The pews in both 
the ground floors and galleries are of pitch-pine, 
with circular carved ends. ‘The large west window 
has been filled with tinted muffled glass, with ruby 
stars at the corners. The communion rail is of 

lished mahogany, supported on iron standards 
iby Macfarlane, of Glasgow). The rostrum or 
pulpit is of selected figured pitch-pine. The whole 
has been carried out from plans by Mr. W. Lloyd 
Jones, architect, Upper Bangor. The contractor 
was Mr. Richard Jones, builder and contractor, 
Bagillt. , 

NEW THEATRE AT ASTON, BIRMINGHAM.—The 
Birmingham Argus gives some particulars of the 
new theatre now in course of erection at Aston. 
Mr. W. H. Ward is the architect. The new building 
will have a frontage upon Aston-road of 80 ft., 
will cover an area of 1,445 yards, and will rise 50 ft., 
from the foot-path. The main front will be in stone. 
The lower story is treated along its entire length 
with an arcaded arrangement, in which are set the 
swing doors which give admission to the vestibule. 
The model of the building is different from the 
traditional theatre of this country, on which all the 
other theatres are built, the American style being 
followed. One of the features of the building will be 
the vestibule referred to, which will extend 
across the entire width of the building, and from 
this vestibule every section of the auditorium 
will be reached. ‘These sections will be differently 
arranged to our familiar method of tiers rising over 
a pit one above another round three sides of the 
house. An objection.to this method is the poor 
view of the stage which those of the audience get 
who occupy the seats on the two sides. The 
American system places every seat directly tronting 
the stage, and that will be a notable feature in the 
new building. ‘The usual succession of tiers will be 
absent, with the exception of one deep end gallery. 
The different divisions of the auditorium will be in 
regular lifts from the stage to the back of the hall, 
and every one of these divisions will have exits to 
the side corridors. Seating accommodation will be 
provided for about 2,000 people. The cost of the 
building will be from 4,000/. to 5,000/. The build- 
ing contract has been entrusted to Mr. Bloore, of 
Aston. 

PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHAPEL AT IRWELL 
VALE, NEAR BuRY.—The memorial stones of the 
new Primitive Methodist Chapel at Irwell Vale were 
laid a few days since. The new chapel, the front of 
which will look down Milne-street, is Gothic in style. 
According to the plans, in front of the building there 
will be a large projecting vestibule with a traceried 
window of Perpendicular character. The oppo- 
site end of the chapel will be half-octagon in shape. 
From each of the two sloping sides a wing will 


-Local Board area. 


project, connected with the chapel by a large open- 
pointed arch. In the wing to the preacher's right 
will be placed the organ, and to his left will be the 
minister's vestry, separated from the chapel by a 
pitch-pine glazed screen, The chapel will be built 
throughout of stone, faced with parpoints. The 
fittings and all timber work are to be in pitch- 
pine, and the windows glazed with lead lights in 
variegated tints. The accommodation will be for 
about 290 persons. The entire work has been let to 
Messrs. Pilling & Halliwell, of Edenfield, for 1,080/. 
The architect is Mr. J. D. Mould, of Manchester. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


NEW RESERVOIR, INNELLAN WATER SUPPLY, 
ARGYLLSHIRE.—The inauguration of the new reser- 
voir at Innellan took place on the 30th ult. The 
work was commenced last May by Mr. Pearson, 
Kilmarnock, who secured the contract... The works, 
which have been constructed at a cost of about 
1,800/., are situated at Knocamillie, and their 
capacity is 2,550,000 gallons, which, added to that 
of the old reservoir, will give a capacity of nearly 
6,500,000 gallons. The engineer was Mr. Wilson, 
Greenock. 

BELLINGHAM MAIN SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE 
DisPOSAL.—The Bellingham Union Rural Sanitary 
Authority have instructed Mr. D. Balfour, M. Inst. 
C.E., Newcastle-on-Tyne, to carry out a scheme of 
main sewerage and sewage disposal for the towns of 
Billingham and Wark, in Northumberland. 

DRAINAGE, HEATLEY (CHESHIRE).—We are in- 
formed that Mr. G. Herbert Bayley, A-M.Inst.C.f., 
has received instructions to carry out a scheme of 
main drainage for the Heatley Districts of the Lymm 
The Local Government Board 
will hold an inquiry shortly. 
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STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


WINDOW, EDENSOR CHURCH.—The east window 
of Edensor Church has been filled with stained glass 
in memory of Lord Edward Cavendish. The work 
was executed by Messrs. Burlison & Grylls, London. 

WINDOW, ST. HILDA’s CHURCH, WHITBY.— 
There has just been unveiled a stained glass window 
at St. Hilda’s Church, Whitby. The subjects 
represented are, ‘‘ The Baptism of Christ” and 
‘‘Christ changing the water into wine.” The 
window is from the studio of Messrs. Atkinson 
Brothers, of Newcastle. 

WINDOW, NEW WORTLEY CHURCH. — Stained 
glass has been inserted. into the large east window 
of New Wortley Church, Leeds, illustrating the 
principal events in the life of the Saviour on earth. 
The -work has been done by Messrs. Powell 
Brothers, of Park-square, Leeds, and is in the style 
of the fifteenth century. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


FRANCE.—In connexion with the horse competi- 
tion at the Palais des Champs Elysées, an exhibition 
of the work of horse painters and sculptors has been 
organised.——The Commune of Conflans-Saint- 
Honorine (Seine-et-Oise), has opened an archi- 
tectural competition in that town for a Town Hall 
and a group of schools. —-—-Some fine buildings have 
just been completed at Saint Mandé, intended to 
serve as ateliers for the Braille Technical School 
belonging to the City of Paris.——The Fine Arts 
Society of Beziers has organised an exhibition 
of works of art from the southern districts, 
to open on May 1.——According to the work 
of the Marquise de Blocqueville, daughter of 
Marshal Davoust, Prince d’Eckmiihl, the Minister 
of Public Works is to construct on the coast of 
Brittany a monumental lighthouse to be called the 
‘* Phare d’Eckmiihl.”” A sum of 300,000 francs was 
left by the Marquise for the purpose. —— The 
Chamber of Deputies has authorised the State to 
cede gratuitously to the town of Toulouse the build- 
ing of the ancient tobacco manufactory de la Dau- 
rade, in order to instal there the local Fine Art 
School.——M. Ulysse Gravigny, Architect and In- 
spector of Works of the City of Paris, has been 
appointed to design the monument commemora- 
tive of Sedan, of which the sculptural portion 
(as mentioned in our last) is to be executed 
by M. Croisy.—— M. Paul Lenoir, a former 
inspector of ‘‘ batiments civils,’’ has died at Pecque, 
at the age of sixty-six. M. Léon Donnat, a 
distinguished engineer and former Municipal 
Councillor of Paris, has died suddenly at the age 
of sixty-two. At the time of the London 1862 
exhibition he was entrusted with the arrangement of 
the French machinery gallery there. Five years 
later, in 1867, he was placed at the head of the 
machinery department at the Paris Exhibition, and 
was president of a _ section at the two other 
exhibitions of 1878 and 1889.——-A congress on 
Christian Art is to be held in a few days at No. 46, 
Rue du Bac, at which consideration will be given to 
the formulating of an archzeological course for the 
use of Catholic schools, and a manual of architecture 
with liturgical rules for the planning of churches. —— 
The number of works sent in to the old Salon is 
estimated at 5,600, of which only 1,800 pictures (by 








a 
the new rule) can be admitted. To the Champ 
Mars Salon about 1,900 works have been sept in de 
BERLIN.—The elaborate statistics of the build: 
activity of Berlin in 1892 show that there isa mn 
decrease in the amount of work taken in hang last 
The number of large buildings commenced, w; the 
sanction of the police, having alone seen q reduction 
of about 1,350. The only class of public building, 
showing an increase are the Lutheran places of 
worship. This is due to the Emperor's endeay 
to make church-going fashionable.——~ wy, _ 
that Professor Begas, in accordance with the Em 
peror’s commands, has been rapidly progres, 
with the large models for the proposed national 
monument on the “‘Schlossplatz.’’ The sculptors 
Barnewitz and Hidding, are acting as his Senior 
assistants. ‘The Emperor is a regular visitor at the 
Professor's atelier. The historical ‘‘ Marienkirche" 
is undergoing repairs which will cost over 2¢ ogy 
Several of the houses which at present spoil the viey 
of the church are being pulled down.——Typ ,, 
arrangement of the Exhibition Halls at the “ Langs 
Ausstellungs Park” for the coming picture exh. 
bition has been put in the hands of Professy 
F, ‘Wolff.——Some 6,o00/. are to be spent op 
certain new mural decorations of the Berlin 
Town Hall. Care will be taken to emplo 
some of the younger artists on the work, — Ty. 
library of the ‘‘ Architekten Verein” now include 
twelve thousand volumes. About 600/, was spen 
last year by the society for newspapers and jourak 
——The well known archzologist, Professor Ens 
Curtius, will have to resign his position as hon 
secretary to the Prussian Royal Institute, on Account 
of his failing eyesight.——At the Dresden Sociey¢ 
Architects, a paper was read on the strength g 
various kinds of bricks which had to be subjected tg 
such temperatures as occur in factory fires, The 
paper contained a 7ésumé of some interesting 
experiments. 
INFORMATION. FOR EMIGRANTS.—The April Cir. 
culars of the Emigrants’ Information Office, 7, 
Broadway, Westminster, S.W., and the ney 
editions of the penny and other handbooks, with 
maps, issued on Saturday last, show the present 
prospects of emigration. Emigrants to Canada 
should prepare to start at once, so as to arrive when 
winter 1s over and the busy season begins, The 
Canadian Government is offering bonuses of five to 
ten dollars a head to those who take up land in the 
North-West or British Columbia. The Dominion 
Immigration Agencies are now abolished, except a 
the ports of landing: in Manitoba and the North 
West the Dominion Land Agents now act g 
Immigration Agents also, and new arrivals shoul 
apply to these. Young men who are going to 
Canada with a view to learn farming are strongly 
advised to pay no fee as farm-pupils, but to apply for 
information to the High Commissioner for Canada, 
17, Victoria-street, London, S.W., or to the Chief 
Clerk at the Emigrants’ Information Office. New 
South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and Tasmania 
continue to suffer from commercial depression, and 
great damage has been done in Queensland by the 
recent floods. In none of these Colonies is there 
any demand for labour except for female domestic 
servants, and in some country districts of New 
South Wales for farm hands. In South Australia 
there is an abundant supply of labour already on the 
spot. In Western Australia there are openings{ 
a limited number of farm hands, miners, navvié 
and men in the building trades. In New Zeala 
the main feature during the last few monthsd 
1892 was the increase of new comers, the arrivals 
during 1892 having, for the first time since 18% 
largely exceeded the departures. Persons i Pi 
session of small capital are now eligible for reducel 
passages to New Zealand on application to the 
Agent-General. In some districts of Cape Coloty 
there is a limited demand for mechanics and fem# 
servants. The Natal Immigration Commissit 
which has lately reported, recommends the esiablit 
ment of additional agricultural settlements 
colony, consisting of small farmers from Europé,® 
well as the continuance of the existing system 
assisted passages to artisans, female aby 
others. Queensland and Western Australia ce 
only Colonies now giving free passages, the pl eet 
being limited to selected female servants. hold 
warnings against emigration to Brazil oy : 
good. There are branches of the Emigrants a 
mation Office at Bradford (Yorks), Cardiff, H 








Reading, Wolverhampton, Leeds, — ancy 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Glasgow, Liverpoo, 
Devizes. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


ELECTION OF ASSOCIATES OF THE wre 
SCOTTISH ACADEMY.—A general assembly ‘ : 
Royal Scottish Academy was held on a en y te 
Sir George Reid presiding—when the follow Ae 
gentlemen were elected to the rank of higeaeor oon 
Messrs. Alex. Marshall Mackenzie, W. 
Aberdeen; R. B. Nisbet, painter, Edin “ James 
Birnie Rhind, sculptor, Edinburgh; J Kinnear, 
Burnet, architect, Glasgow; C. G. he, paint 
architect, Edinburgh; Alexander eae john 
Glasgow; Henry W. Kerr, painter, oo 
Kinross, architect, Edinburgh ; Davit chie, paintel 
architect, Edinburgh ; and J. Coutts Mi ‘it gave 
Aberdeen. The Scotsman of the goth 
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; oe phical notices of the new Associates, 
§ ing their chief works. 
¢ BOYLE & SON, LIMITED.—We are in- 


that the directors of Robert Boyle & Son, 


ioe Ventilating Engineers, London and Glas- 


have resolved to pay an instalment on account 


| & nd at the rate of 12 per cent. per annum, 


ofincome tax, for the half-year ending March 31 
a shich, we understand, has been the most pros- 


0s since the formation of the company. The 


| attribute this increase in the business to 
‘provements which have recently been effected 
‘the ait-pump ventilator. The company report 
os they have recently completed a number of 
inportant Government contracts, and have others of 
equal magnitude in progress. ' They are also at 
executing ventilating contracts for several 

‘nm and Colonial Governments. 
jygRICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—The 
ber of the Zvransactions of the American 
“ of Civil Engineers, in the record of the pro- 
ings for January, states that the Society at the 
rguest of the General Committee on ‘‘ Engineering 
Congresses of the World's Congress Auxiliary of the 
ian Exposition” at Chicago has undertaken 
evork of the organisation and management of the 
(yBngineering Section, and that they have issued 
“ions to co-operate in obtaining papers of 
ional interest to all the best-known engi- 
we societies in the world, the result of which is 
iat they have received promises of papers from 
who have an international reputation, and it 


_ ‘confidently anticipated that the matter presented 


yilbeof great value when printed. 
(iL ENGINEERING PARTNERSHIP.—As_ we 
suted last week in our report of the meeting of the 
tmdon County Council, Mr. Santo Crimp, Mem. 
ist. C.E., has resigned his appointment of District 
ineer to the London County Council. We now 
ign that he has entered into partnership with 
yess, John Taylor & Sons, civil engineers, Great 
street, Westminster. 
Tag ELECTRIC LIGHT FOR BIRKENHEAD.— 
ing to the Liverpool Post, a special sub- 
committee of the Birkenhead Finance Committee, 
inted to consider and negotiate with the re- 
presentatives of the Borough Electrical and 
Eagneering Company, Limited, in reference to the 
transference of the Corporation’s powers 
méer an Electric Lighting Provisional Order, have 
recommended that the Council should not transfer 
their powers, but should themselves carry out the 
decir lighting of the town in the near future. 
Tut GLASGOW AND WEST OF SCOTLAND TECH- 
weaL COLLEGE. —The closing visit of Honours and 
Advanced Stage students in Architecture and Build- 
ing Construction to works in progress was made on 
teathult., when over thirty students visited the 
Gatloch Asylum, which is now being erected from 
the designs of Messrs. Thomson & Sandilands, 
arhitets, The party were met by Bailie Bowman 
and Messrs. Baxter and Findlay, members of the 
Glasgow District Lunacy Board, and were conducted 
over the various buildings by Mr. ‘Thomson, the 
architet, At the close, on the motion of the 
lecturer (Mr. Charles Gourlay), a vote of thanks was 
awarded tothe Board, and to Messrs. Thomson & 
Sandilands, to which Bailie Bowman replied. 
AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF CARPENTERS AND 
JoweRS—Last week a complimentary dinner to 
siprannuated members in connexion with the 
Nottingham District of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners was held in the Lecture 
Hallof the Nottingham Mechanics’ Institute, when 
Marly 200 attended. ‘The chair was taken by the 
‘(Councillor A. Brownsword), and the 

Was a very pleasant one. 

BOARD APPOINTMENT.—At a meeting of 
the Sheffield School Board, held on March 16 last, 
Mr. John J, Bingham (managing assistant to Mr. 
i acon, Architect and Surveyor of Rotherham) 
Was appointed Inspector of Buildings to the Board, 
tacommencing salary of 170/. rising to 220/. 
Mt ainum. There were 266 applications for the 


_— 
HE ENGLISH IRON TRADE.—After the Easter 
loldays the British iron market remains in a 
quiescent state, and few alterations are recorded. 
Pairs Senerally is fairly firm. In finished iron 
chief item of note is the reduction announced by 
i makers. Tinplates are in improving inquiry. 
a little change has taken place. Shipbuilding 
tie Shane are both dull. The coal trade is 
inactive,—Jyon, 
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LEGAL. 


A CONTRACTOR'S CLAIM : 
Tay V. THE HAMPTON WICK LOCAL BOARD. 
Wa$a case which came up in the Queen’s 
Pench Division last week, before Lord Chief Justice 
deg and Lord Justice Lopes. From the report 
lem wee in the Zimes for March 29 
tractor ace # it Was an action brought by a con- 
remy east the Hampton Wick Local Board, to 
Suet new balance on a contract to con- 
i I sg for the district, they counter- 
9% for the cost of reconstruction of a 
ee sewers ; and the official referee having 
mk Your of the Board on that counter-claim, 
~ “ETOW appealed against the referee's 






report. The contract, on August 14, 1889, was 
that, in consideration of the sum of 5,523/., 
the contractor agreed with the Local Board 
to do the works in the construction of the 
main sewers, branch sewers, &c., in accordance with 
the specification and under the superintendence and 
to the satisfaction of the Surveyor, and subject to 
certain conditions—(1) he was to provide everything 
requisite for the due execution of the works in the 
specification ; (2) to conform to the regulations of 
the local authorities ; (3) to amend any errors in 
the works on the requisition of the Surveyor, and 
on request to provide what is necessary and to 
provide all materials which may be necessary for 
the works, all materials and workmanship to be 
of the best possible kind; (6) the contractor not 
to vary or deviate from the specification or 
execute any extra work unless required by regu- 
lations or unless upon the authority of the Surveyor 
by order in writing; (7) any authority given by the 
Surveyor for any alteration or addition in the works 
is not to vitiate the contract, but, unless the 
price should be agreed upon, to be measured and 
valued and certified by the Surveyor; (10) should 
any of the works be, in the opinion of the Surveyor, 
‘‘executed with improper materials or defective 
workmanship,’ thecontractor is, when required by the 
Surveyor during the progress of the works, forthwith 
to execute the same, and in case of default the Sur- 
veyor to have power to employ other persons to do 
it, and the cost is to be borne by the contractor ; 
(rz) any defects and other faults which may appear 
within three months from the completion of the 
works, including any additional or extra works 
authorised by the Surveyor under (6) and arising out 
of defective or improper materials or workmanship, 
are, on the direction of the Surveyor, to be made 
good by the contractor at his own cost; (14) the 
works to be completed in six months from the com- 
mencement; (16) the contractor to be entitled to 
receive the balance of all moneys due to him at the 
expiration of the period of maintenance of the works 
—that is, three months from the completion of the 
works ; (17) the certificate of the Surveyor showing 
the final balance due to be conclusive evidence of the 
works having been completed. Such being the nature 
of the contract, it appeared that, though the land is 
very far below the level of the river—and the soil is 
wet and sandy and unstable—the specification did not 
in terms provide that the pipes should be laid on con- 
crete, and, in fact, the contractor did not so lay 
them ; and though it was required that there should 
be concrete at the ‘‘ bends”’ or junctions, this, it 
appeared, according to the findings of the referee, 
was not fully carried out, and in the result many of 
the junctions gave way and pipes were broken. 
When the work was completed disputes arose 
between the Board and the contractor, which it was 
proposed to refer to arbitration. On April 6, 4891, 
however, the Surveyor gave a certificate that the 
works under the contract and the extra works in 
connexion with the same had been completed to his 
satisfaction, and that Mr. Cunliffe ‘‘ was entitled 
to receive the balance of 637/."" But the Board 
were dissatisfied with the work, and disapproved 
of the certificate being given, and, indeed, dis- 
charged him and appointed another Surveyor. 
The contractor, however, relied on the certi- 
ficate ; and, in addition to this, the contractor made 
two claims for subsequent work, bringing the amount 
claimed to 747/. But in the meantime the new 
Surveyor had required the contractor, under clause ro 
of the conditions, to re-execute portions of the work. 
This clause related chiefly to the part or the sewers 
belonging to Vicarage-road, as to which the case 
stood thus :—The final certificate having been given 
on April 6, 1891, the three months given by the 
contract would expire on July 6. In June some 
stoppage was discovered which led the Surveyor to 
order part of the sewer to be taken up to discover 
the cause, which was found to be the breakage of a 
pipe; and he afterwards directed the whole of 
the Vicarage-road sewer to be opened up to 
discover any defects. The Vicarage-road portion 
was divided into three sections. The first was 
opened in July, 1891, the second in September, 
1891, the third in December, 1891. The Surveyor 
then directed the whole of the Vicarage-road 
sewer to be taken up and relaid with concrete 
and flagstones, on account of the wet and treacherous 
nature of the soil. In the meantime a new surveyor 
was appointed and this new surveyor declared the 
work in the Vicarage-road and Hampton Wick- 
roads was badly done, and required it to be re- 
executed by the contractor under the 11th condition, 
on the ground that the work was badly done; and, on 
his refusal, had it done, and made aclaim of 21o/. for 
work done in making a good sewer in Hampton Wick- 
road and 6887. for work done in making a good sewer 
in Vicarage-road. Further, they claimed damages 
at the rate of so/. a week from February 14, 1890, to 
April 6, 1891. The plaintiff disputed these demands, 
and the parties being thus at variance this action 
was brought on July 6, 1891, and in this action the 
Board counter-claimed for nearly 4,000/.—that is, 
nearly 3,000/. for delay and 908/. for the cost of re- 
executing the works, &c. The case went to an 
official referee, whose first report was in October last, 
and a question arose'‘as to the time from which the 
period of three months was to run, and the Divisional 
Court and Court of Appeal held that the three 
months were to be calculated from the date of the 





certificate of completion of the works, and sent back 
the report to him on that point, and in February last 
the referee made his report—that the plaintiff was 
entitled to recover 622/. 2s. 9d. on his claim, and 
that the Board were entitled to recover from him 
go9/. 17s. 3d. on their counter-claim; and so he 
directed judgment to be entered for them for 
287/. 14s. 6d., against which the contractor now 
appealed. The referee in the course of the case 
observed that, with reference to the nature of the 
soil, probably the original design was defective in 
not providing that the pipes should be laid in con- 
crete, and he did not allow the Board for the flag- 
stones, as that was an improvement ; but he thought 
that the contractor had not properly done what he 
was required to do as to the concrete at the 
junctions, and that this was a defect—the cause of 
the mischief—for which the contractor was re- 
sponsible, and that was the basis of his report. 

At the close of the arguments by the counsel for 
the parties, their lordships pronounced judgment in 
favour of the Board, and the appeal was accordingly 
dismissed. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE DISPUTE IN THE BIR- 
MINGHAM BUILDING TRADE.—We are glad to 
learn from the Birmingham Gazette of the 31st ult. 
that the troubles in the building trade are at an end, 
and that there is no danger of either a lock-out or a 
strike for at least twelve months. The differences 
between the bricklayers, labourers, plasterers, and 
their employers were, it will be remembered, de- 
cided some time since. The outstanding dispute 
was between the carpenters and the masters, and it 
was agreed to refer the question to Mr. Redfern 
1 (Messrs. Horton & Redfern, solicitors) as arbitrator 
on behalf of the employers, and to Mr. A. R. Jeph- 
cott, as arbitrator on behalf of the operatives. The 
arbitrators held numerous meetings with the view 
of avoiding the necessity of any appeal to an 
umpire. In the event of an intermediary being 
required, it was intended to ask his Honour Judge 
Chalmers to act. Happily, the arbitrators have been 
able to arrive at a decision without the intervention 
of athird party. The principal question in dispute 
was the increase of 4d. per hour asked for by the 
men. ‘This the masters have conceded. ‘There 
were some minor points relating to time for ceasing 
work on Saturdays, payment for overtime, the super- 
vision of carpenters’ work, and other matters, all of 
which have been amicably settled by the two arbi- 
trators, who, on the 30th ult., signed a new set of 
rules which will govern both masters and men until 
April 1, 1894. ‘This settlement may be revised by 
notice being given by either side before November r 
next. It will remain in force from year to year until 
such notice is given. 

‘‘SHOULD BRICKLAYERS TILE?’’—The discussion 
of this question, to which we referred in the Buz/der 
for March 25, p. 239, still goes on in the columns 
of the Star. In answer to ‘‘A Slater and Tiler,” 
‘* A Member of the Operative Bricklayers’ Society ”’ 
replies to the question in the affirmative. ‘‘ Tiling,” 
he says, ‘‘is now and always has been a part of our 
trade, and would it be fair, to our country members 
especially, who are always called upon to do this 
work, if we, the London members of the O.B.S., 
merely because we are not often called upon to do it, 
were to allow ourselves to be robbed of our trade 
rights ?”’ Whereupon ‘‘ Live and Let Live” writes : 
—‘‘T have spent between twenty and thirty years of 
my life as a slater and tiler, ten years of it as a tiler 
alone. I am growing grey in the trade, and feel 
bitterly the unscrupulous and dastardly attempts 
on the part of the bricklayers to rob us of 
what has become the greater part of our trade. 
What we claim is that each side in the dispute 
should lay their case before a jury and abide by the 
result. This is what the bricklayers will not do. 
They prefer barbaric fighting. The only approach 
at a conference which has been held was one from 
which members of the threatened trade were 
excluded. Masons, plasterers, bricklayers were 
present, ‘but not slaters. It was this precious 
meeting, which ultimately resolved itself into one 
delegate, that carved out one entire branch of the 
building trade and presented it to the bricklayers. 
Do the bricklayers aim at extinguishing us entirely ? 
They roam all over a building from the cellar 
to the highest point, devouring everything and 
anything that they choose, no matter what other 
trade it may belong to—slating, roof tiling, 
wall tiling, floor tiling, paving, setting stone 
landings, sills, heads and steps, plastering, knob- 
bing, whitewashing, &c. Yet they are not happy. 
Talk of federation! It will soon become necessary 
to band the rest of the building trades together in 
order to resist the encroachments of this omnivorous 
gang.’ In the meantime we perceive that the ques- 
tiof\ in dispute has led toa strike amongst the work- 
men employed on the new buildings on the Leigham 
Court estate, Streatham, Mr. Stephen Matkin, os 
the Slaters’ and Tilers’ Union, has published the 
correspondence which passed between Mr. Farrant, 
Managing Director of the Artisans’ and Labourers’ 
Dwellings Company, and the Operative Bricklayers’ 
Society, ve the tiling at Leigham Court Estate, 
Streatham-hill, where it is stated that goo men 
have’ been thrown out of employment by the 
action of the bricklayers,. The first letter was ad- 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, 


—== 


. 


AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 





COMPETITIONS. 





Nature of Work. 


| By whom Advertised. 


Designs 


te be 
delivered. 





Restoring Interier ef St. George's Church, 
dge 


*School Buildings ...... dé vdencdes i bed é6> 





: The Churchwardens .. 
tris Inst. Preston.. 
Colchester Sch. Bd.... 











April 18 
June 24 
No date 





CONTRACTS. 





Nature of Work or Materials. 


By whom Required. 





*Wood Paving epee. 


*Paving Works.......-+e.++- gasegerebooces 

Paving, &c. Works . : 

Laying Pipe Sewer (8 miles), Eastleigh, 
ts 


Seteeeeeteeeereteeee 


Hants . 
Additions, 
worth 
Widening, &c. Road : 
Road Metal (2,000 tons), Pipes, &c 
Brick Culvert, &c 
Road Metal, &. ....+.--seeeeeeeeceesecees 
Chapel and School Buildings, Stithians, 
Cornwall’ 
Clearing away Old Buildings and Erecting 
Additional Offices 
Hotel Buildings, Cornwall 


Additions, &c. to Brewery, Carlisle 
Sludge Pressing Works and Machinery.... 
Cast-iron Pipes, various diameters (7 


&c, to School Buildings, Illing- 


miles) 
Brick Culvert, Main Sewer, &c. .......... 
Precipitation Works, &c 
Additions, &c. to 


c 
Enlargement of Church, Tunstall 
*Wood Paving Works 


Yellow Pine (1,500 loads), &c. 
Enclosing Parapet, &c. Weymouth 
Additions, &c. to Workhouse 
Re-building Chapel, Treharris 


Farmhouse, &c. Millom 
*Public Abattoir 
*Engine House, Testing Rooms, & 
Forty-five Dwelling-houges 
Construction of Brick (2,100 yds.), and 
Pipe (5,500 yds.), Sewers, &c. 
Twenty-eight Houses, Togstone-terrace,| 
Northumberland : 


Police Station, &c. Formby 
Additions to Workhouse Hospital, Armley, 


Various Constructional Works at Gas- 
work s 

Making-up, Paving, &c. Works 

Levelling, Metalling, Draining, six streets, 


Technical School, Salford 
Well-boring, Engine-house, Cottages, &c. 
Additions, &c. to Gas-works 


Additions, &c. to Factory ..... duecwccpase 

Construction of Tar Tank 

School Buildings 

Sewerage Works, and Water Supply Works 
*Urinal 


Several Houses, 
Yorks 
*Limestone Footway Pavements 
Construction of Sewer 
*Wood Paving 2 
Service Water Reservoir, Laying, &c. 75 
tons of Pipes, and other Works 


| Carbis 
Lim. 


St. George’s, Hanover- 


Plymouth Corp. ...... 


South Stoneham R.S.A. 
Sunday School, &c. 
Committee 
Carshalton Local Bd. 
Southgate Local Board 
Croydon Town Council 
Market Bosworth L. B. 


Burslem School Board 
Bay Hotel Co. 
Reigate Town Council 
Chertsey R.S.A. ...... 


Barnsley Town Council 
Reigate Town Council 


Rochdale Corporation 
Hackney Bd. of Wks. 
Board 


Stretford Local 


G. W. R. Co 
Dorset County Council 
Cork Union 
Independent 
Chapel Trustees .... 
J. Atkinson 
Borough of Brighton.. 


0. 
Aberaman Build. Club 


Clitherve Corp. 
Togstone-terrace and 
Broomhill Co-op. Soc. 


Bramley Union 

Dumfermline Gas Lgt 
Company Limited .. 

| Walthamstow L.B. .. 


Windsor R.S.A. ...... 
Cambridgeshire C.C... 


Rushden Local Board 

Swindon Gas and Coke 
Co. Ltd. 

Great Grimsby Ice Co. 


Bradford School Board 
Llangefin Local Board 
Islington Vest: 

Com, of H. M. Works 


H. Glasby 

City of Birmingham .. 
Belfast Corporation .. 
Com. of Sewers 


Newton Abbot R.S.A. 





Architect, Surveyor, 
or Engineer. 


Tenders 
to be 


| delivered. 





G. D. Bellamy 
H. J. Weston 


H. T. Gradon 


T. Ws Ball -.0:44 cc02e0 oe 
A. R. Wood 

J. Lovegrove 

Official 


C, F. Wilkinson 


T. Newbigging 
G. W. Holmes 


W. Menzies .....cccce 
G. J. Moore 


Bradford Corporation | W. Wood 





Horsfall & Williams .. 
rd 


Boolds & Hardy ...... 
W.E. V.Crompton .. 





April 10 
0. 
April 11 


April 12 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
April 13 


do. 
April 14 
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CONTRACTS—Continued. 


———_ 





Nature of Work or Materials. 


By whom Required. 





Various Building Works, Haddon House 
Estate, Aberdeen 
*W ood-Paving Works 
*Paving Road 


*Construction of Two Reservoirs 
Two Cottages, Castle Rising ..... bteddes ; 


*Levelling Land, Maidstone 
Public Baths 
Sewage Disposal Works, &c, ......-.s.e+-- 


Additions, &c. to Asylum, Cork 
*Road and Sewers Work, Chiswick 
*Enlargement of School, Bermondsey 
*Administrative Block, &c. N.W. Fever 


*New Gas Works, &c. 
*Post Office, Slough 
*Sewerage Works 
*Casnal Wards 
Water Supply Works, 
Ireland 
Road Metal (1,205 cubic yds.) 
*Water Supply 


Maritime Sluice Gates 
*New Quay Wall and Dredging Works .... 
Reclamation Embankment, Wet and Dry 
Docks, &c. 
*Construction and Maintenance of Sewerage 
Works 
Two Houses, Bacup 
*Master’s House, Reading 


Hotel Buildings, Lansdowne-park, Bourne- 
th 


Additions, &c. to Hotel Premises, Havant 

Additions, &c. to Hotel Premises, Wigan 

Seven Houses, Cathays, Cardiff 

Additions to Villa Residence, Cardiff 
I rrr - 

Club Premises beecoss B4bS Shb Shale dc cccesees 


Coachhouse, Stable, &c. Windermere 
Twenty Houses and Two Shop:, Knott- 
ingley 
Pulling Down and Re-Building Three 
Dwelling Houses, Rigton, Leeds 
Alterations, &c. to Farmhouse, Llarcaiach 
Re-building St. Paul’s Church, Morley.... 
School Buildings, Newtown, Wigan 
Church and School Buildings, Osset® 
Business Premises, Sheffield 
*Institution Buildings, West Lavington .. 


*Re-building Church, Morley, Yorks 
*Villa Residence, Buckhurst-hill 


Kensington Vestry.... 
cton Local Board .... 


The Vicar of Fleetwood 

Rye Town Council .... 

Castle Rising Estate 
Trustees 

Athletic Ground Com, 

Walsall Corporation .. 
enley - on - Thames 
Town Council 

Lunatic Asylum Com, 


Sch. Bd. for London... 


Met. Asylums Board 
Canterbury Sewage 

Farm Committee.... 
Wallasey Local Board 
Com. of H. M. Works 
Boro of Godalming .. 


-| Chelsea Guardians .... 


Enniscorthy Town 
Commissioners 
Ashford (Kent) 


Athlone Town Comumrs. 


Antwerp Municipality 
Poole Harbour Trustees 


Leith .Harbour Com, 


Salford Corporation .. 
Castleton Moor Con- 

servative Club Com. 
Dr. Hamilton 


T. & E. L. Poulson.... 


.| Wm. Whiteley 


Dauntsey Agricultural 
School Committee .. 


8. G. Slough, Esq. .... 





Architect, Surveyor 
or Engineer, ’ 





ee ee 


C. W. Sleigh 
W. Weaver 


Shone & Ault 
W. H. Hill 

F. & W. Stocker 
Oficial 


F.B 
Offici 


do. 
H. Moon, & 8. Wel 
A. & C. Harston naa 


W. Terrill 
Ww. G. § 

P. F. Comber 
Official 


A. Waterhouse & Son 
Hawker & Mitchell... 
Halliday & Anderson,, 


H. C. Fitzherbert .,,, 
A. E. Stallard 


D. M. Liewellin 
W. Wilkinson 


R. Castle 


C. E. Ponting 
W. Wilkinson 














PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 





Nature of Appointment, 


By whom Advertised. 





Assistant Surveyor ...csccsescesseccsaces 
*Building Inspector .........5. ob eiddecenes 
*Borough Surveyor, &c. 

Assistant Surveyor 
*Inspector of House Draims............006: 


*Road Foreman 
District Surveyor 


Clerk of Works ...... Leitdidel oes aeamen 
Clerk of Works, &C. .ccccccccccccccccccees 


Coalville (Leics.) L.B. 
Brighton Town Council 
Borough of Wisbech... 
Glamorgan C.C, ...... 
St. John (Hampstead), 
Vestry 
Wandsworth B of W. 
Bridgwater Highway 


R. Dempster & Son, 
Ltd, (Elland) 





27. 103. per week 
2102, 











Those marked with an Asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. 
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dressed by the General Secretary of the Opera- 
tive Bricklayers’ Society, to Mr. Farrant, claiming 
tiling as bricklayers’ work, disclaiming the desire of 
his society to crush a small union, and urging that 
their purpose is to protect their trade against being 
subdivided into sections. The letter suggests that Mr. 
Farrant should employ none but bricklayers in tiling 
work in future. To this letter it was replied 
that the Slaters’ and Tilers’ Society claim that 
tiling is slaters and tilers’ work, and that their 
society, as well as the Bricklayers’, is established 
for the purpose of conserving the rights of their 
trade.. Mr. Farrant added that it was his view that 
the attempt of the Bricklayers’ Society was an 
attempt on the part of a large trade union 
to crush a small one. So strongly did he feel 
this that he had determined: if the bricklayers 
succeeded. to abandon tiling in the houses of 
his’. society, and to confine himself entirely 
to slating as a practical protest. His experience 
was. that very, few bricklayers in London knew 
anything of tiling, and he declined to employ them 
for the purpose when there are competent members 
of the Slaters and Tilers’ Society available. 


Po a ee 
MEETINGS. 


Saturpay, Apri 8. 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Association-—Report upon the 
Ambulance Service of the Metropolis, by Mr. H. Alexander. 


6 p.m. 
Edinburgh Architectural A ssociation.—V isit to Preston- 
kirk, Tyninghame, and Whitekirk, 





Monpay, APRIL fo. 

Surveyors’ Institution.—Mr. T. Bright on ‘ Under- 
woods: their Growth and Utilisation.” 8 p.m. 

Society of Engineers.—Mr. H. Conradi on ‘“ The 
Cleaning of Tramway and other Rails.” 7.30 p.m. 

Clerks of Works’ Association (Carpeniers’ Haili).— 
Annual Meeting. 8 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society.—Mr. H. F. Gullan on 


‘‘ The Limestone Bed and Road-Cutting in Northampton- 
shire.” 6.30 p.m. 


TuEspDAy, APRIL 11. 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—Paper by the late Mr. 
P. W. Willans on ‘* Steam-Engine Trials.” 8 p.m. 

_Royal Victoria Halli (Waterloo Bridge-road).— Prin- 
cipal Garnett on ** Some Pioneers of Electricity,” with ex- 
periments. 

Carlisle Architectural, Engineering, and Surveying 
A ssociation.—Mr. W. Howard Smith on ‘ Girder-work 
and Strains.” 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 12, 


Royal Archeological Institute.—Mr. J. L. André, 
F.S.A., on ‘‘ Symbolic Numbers and Geometrical Figures.” 


4 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute.—Mr. W..Santo.Crimp on ‘* The 
Working of the London Main Drainage System.” 8 p.m. 

Liverpool Engineering Sogiety.—Mr. E. W. Pierce, 
on ‘* Engineering Contracts.” 8 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Mr. A. H. 
Millar on ‘‘ Monuments and Inscriptions from the Old 
Howff, Dundee.” 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 13. 


Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Mr. A. T, Snell 
on ‘‘The Distribution of Power by Alternate-Current 
Motors.” 8 p.m, 

Society of Antiquaries.—8,30 p.m. 


in a recess, or receptacle. 





FRIDAY,. APRIL 14. 


Architectural Association.—Members' Soirée. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students Meet 
Mr. D. Carnegie on “‘The Manufacture and Efficien} 
Armour-plates.” 7.30 p.m. 

Junior Engineering Society.—Mr. R. W. Newma® 
‘ The Sanitary Engineering of Dwellings.” 8p. 


—_———++> +. 
RECENT PATENTS. 


ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


5,292.—WaLs, &c.: W. S. Morton.—This war 
consists ‘in substituting for ordinary lath and plaster “ed 
as applied to walls, partitions, and ceilings rei ; 
system of panelling composed of panels or slabs Wit 
special manner as described in the specifica? a 
these improved arrangements it is claimed that' spe ! 
of buildings can be speedily completed in 4 dry state, of 
oe ane papering and decorating can ¥¢ P 
with without delay. ae 
18,903.-—Winpows: C. Reinhardt. — This yon 
relates to the arrangement of apparatus for wes 3 
closing, and securing swinging windows. _ t abe <aéh, 
curved and toothed rod, connected to the ssarheeh 
coustructed in several parts, and operated by 4 P form oft 
in such a manner that when the sash is opel sed, they a 
continuous rod, but when the sash is ¢l recess, of 
automatically deposited side by. side in @ ecting te 
receptacle, There is also a provision for Pd wild 
side openings of swinging windows from rain aid 
rotary sliding plates being connected to the o close with 
to the toothed operating rod, which ope j 
the window, and when closed are automab provided 
An arrangement iD ending 
to protect the frame of the lifting window Mie i jet 
or warping, consisting of an iron hoop-sha ae 
into the wood, or screwed on from the a = This 
23,586.— WALL Decoration; 4. 
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‘on refers to improvements in decoration and 
ee walls partitions, ceilings, &c., having for their 
ing out of the ornamenting and finishing as 


§ ii buildings are erected, without the danger of the 


Sting or becoming otherwise injured through 
eft oc expansion, or settlement. The invention 
ones forming decorations, or plain sections, or blocks, 

size and shape out of any suitable substance 
of any fireproof), such as mortar, plaster of Paris, or 
(ee oulded into suitable metallic frames specially 
gst PELPIECES : A. J. B.. Ward. — This 
97 fers to a mantelpiece which is hollow, so that it can 
potent over or receive and be made to conceal a mantel- 
be already in place. ‘The parts are made lying one 

4 the other, so that they can be moved relatively to 
ih er before being fixed together to vary the height or 
each or both, as required. Witha mantelpiece thus made 
will ombined a fireplace screen, covering in whole or in 
i fireplace or grate. 
is -Meratiic Ceitincs: L. L. Sagendorple.—This 
* consists of a metallic plate, embossed or plain, 
vga marginal raised moulding, preferably extending 
eee y around the plate in an unbroken line, the 

‘© terminating in an interlocking flange, the flange 

de of the plate being designed to interlock with a 
oar ange on the side of the adjacent plate when secured 


my pricks: ”. A. Beny.—This patent has for its 

the formation of bricks or blocks for use in roofs, 

oi chimneys, conduits, &c., with dovetail tongues or 
. one and corresponding grooves. 


XEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


Mork 20.—5,888, F. Priest, Gullies.—s5,910, J. Tegg, 
or Sash fasteners.—5,914, J. Shaw, Construction 
fer Sasi-weights.—5,938, R. Doyle, Non-Inflammable 
Cement 5,939» R. Doyle, Non-Inflammable Paint. 
Marth 21.—5,975, R. Cowl, Locking Gear for Window- 
ashes 5,992, W. Peyton, Stone or Fire-grate.—6,037, J 
Wale, Wood Screws.—6,052, M. Clark, Stones, Ranges, 
i655, G. Graham, Sectional Moulds for Building and 
Paring Blocks. —6,060.—J. Wallace, Manufacture of Saw- 
ibiesand in Apparatus therefor, and for Sharpening Saw- 


ee 22.—6,097, J. Shanks, Water Supply and 
Discharge Apparatus, applicable to Water-closet or other 
Cstems—6,141, A. Dickel, Closet and Sewage Waste 
Pipes, and method of connecting same. 

March 23.—6,173, J Nicol, Window-sashes.—6,177, T. 
Person, Galvanised Corrugated Sheets for Roofing.— 
bao, A. Cooper, Fastener for Sashes, Casements, &c.— 
Gun, T. Fife, Joint for Pipes.—6,245, P. Manning, Door 
Kooter.—6,246, G. Law, jun., Gulley Trap. 

March 24.—6,204, I. Pavlovitch, Door Locks.—6,308, J. 
Jonson, Window Sash-holder and Fastener.—6,310, A. 
‘man and D. House, Saw Benches and other Sawing 
Machines 6,314, C. Brand and others, Scored or Slag 
Blacks for Paving, Masonry, &c.—-6,315, R. Froude, Sash- 
fastener. —6, 321, E. Bell, Window Casements. 

March 25.—6,351, H. Fitzpatrick, Regulating the Dis- 
dugeof Water from Cisterns.—6,380, J. Brider, Sliding 
Soh Frames, and to alter those at present in use.—6,406, 
Mi. Koenen and G. Wayss, Construction of Vaults, Tunnels, 
oe Silos, Roofs, and other Structures 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


oh, J. Watkinson, Taps.—2,978, H. MacCormack and 
J. Buckley, Cramp for Securing Ladders to Buildings, &c. 
30,6. Glasson, Sash Windows, &c., with necessary 
Fittngsthereof, and Fire Escape Support and Safety Bars 
thereta3,256, W. Smith, Joining or Connecting Sanitary 
pes.—3,628, C. Gabriel, Sash Fastener.—3,927, 

Dnnsfield, Gas-pipe and Water-pipe Hooks.—4,o92, 
A Wood, Cowls or Ventilators. —4,155, J. Gibson and D. 
Ras#ll, Fireproof Floors and Ceilings.—4,341, W. Taylor, 
Wool Screw.—4,454, C. Kite and W. Barns, Bolts.— 
4473,6, Nash, Blocked Fitting for Corners of Rooms, 
Stamases, &e,—4,537, C. Hernsheim, Door-Springs and 
rane ite T. Pim, Painters’ Guard.—s,597, J. 
Fairfax, Sash-holder for Sliding Windows. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 
(Open to Opposition for Two Months.) 
3, T. Castle, Mills for Grinding Cement, &c.—9,853, 
L. iecllier, Latch or Bolt for Locks.—3,860, A. Boult, 
3,992, G. Bray, Ventilation.—4,116, M. Jaegar, 
Fastening or Stay. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Manet 23,8 Fuller, Moon, & Fuller (at Croydon): 
tj, Waddon-rd,, Croydon, f., 340/.; 7 and 9, Eland-rd., f., 
4105 and 6, West-st., Sutton, f., 3152. ; two f. cottages, 
fon “8t., Ewell, 2007. ; two c. houses and a paddock, 

ottle Hill, Headley, 28/7, 
te 27.—By G. A. Wilkinson & Son: ‘‘ Grove 

fea, Chadwell Heath, containing 19 a. 1 r. 9 p., f., 
7h; I toad, Farm-ter., f., 3,000/. 3 1 to. 4, White Hart 
ary 47 5305/.; enclosure of land, 3 a. o r. 38 p., fi, 

»# f0 5, Avenue-ter., f., 4054.3 eight f. cottages, 
tt » 86045 four f. cottages in Wangey-rd., 5604. ; 
Inagh pore» f., r. 1562., 1,800/.; 1 to 7, Cherry 

i fl, r. 3182, 16s., 1,000/. ; 1 to 1o, Annscter., f., 

) enclosure of land, 8 a. 3r.18p., fi, 1.4752. 3 four f. 
Lane Green Lane, 48o/. ; f. cottage and 1 acre, Wood 

t. 12/., 210/.; five f. houses and shops, High-st., 
r. 109/,, 1,450/. ; three f. shops and five cottages, 

t,t Gl a r. 1087, 12s., 8507. ; three houses with shops, 
oattages » SIOL, 5 1 to 5, Market-pl., f., 670/. ; four f. 
f eet tOW, and a plot of land, 270/¢. ; three 
est., 3454—By L. Farmer: 18, ar- 
None? Maida Vale, u.t. 66 yrs., g.r. 252., 4007. 5 114, 

rd., Battersea, u.t. 47 yrs., g.r. 44, r. 302., 2307. ; 

? ? b ’ 

ord-rd., Fulham, u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. r2l., 
tter., u.t. rs., g.r.11/., r. 404., 2757. 5 
l-rd., Kilburn, u.t. 95 yrs., g.r- 122., 
d., u.t. 75 yrs., g.r. 72. tos., r. 362, 
Tie Willesden, u.t. 87 yrs., 

‘uliers-rd., u.t. 87 yrs., g.r. 60., 2002. ; 
age, North Hyde, Southall, u.t. 64 yrs., 
#twenty plots of f. land, Morley-rd., Leyton, 

7, Swaffieldrd., Wandsworth, u.t. 08 
-52/., 2801.3 11, 15) arid 17, Mayfield- 
“ST. 182, re gol, 5352.5 10, 14, 16, 
Essex. + Acton, f., r. 1370, 1,6954.—By 






Rouch & Parkhouse: 23, Auckland-rd., Battersea, u.t. 


50 yrs., g.r. 62, 10s., 2154.3 124 & 126, Park-rd., Crouch 
End, u.t. 61 yrs., g.r. 5¢., r. 382; 9s., 4207.5 34, Stapleton 
Hall-rd., Stroud Green, u.t. 87 yrs., g.r. 2t/., 8254—By 
J. H. Bethell: 9, Botolph Alley, City of London, f., r. 
6o/., 1,3002. 3; 41, 45, 47, 51, & 53, Dunbar-rd., Forest Gate, 
u.t. 95 yrs., g.r. 252., 1,3507.—By Puller, Moon, & Fuller: 
6, Sydenham-rd., Croydon, f., 7407.—By HY. V. Chew: A 
plot of f. land, South West-rd., Leytonstone, 100/.—By 
Jenkins & Sons (at Deptford): 21, Douglas-st., Deptford, 
f., 3507.—By Weatherall & Green: No. 85, Stamford 
Hill, with stabling, u.t. 74 yrs., g.r. 2rd. 155S., 3,300¢. ; 
1, May-villas, u.t. 75 yrs., g.r. 64, 1607.3 25 and 26, 
Amwell-st., Pentonville, r. 702. 5s. 3; and a g.r. of 22/., u.t. 
13 yrs., g.r.- 5742. 10s., 752.3; 338,. York-rd., Wandsworth, 
u.t. 74 yrs., g.r. 102, r. 40¢., 3802.3 20, 36, and 38, 
Kingsgate-rd., Kilburn, u.t. 85 yrs., g.r. 224. t0s., r. 1144., 
925/. ; 72, Wendell-rd., Shepherd’s Bush, u.t, 85 yrs., g.r. 
5/. r0s., r. 262., 1502. ; 82, Sidney-st., Chelsea, u.t.. 6 yrs., 
g.r. 5/4. 1tos., r. 40/., 50d.; “‘The Woburn Chapel,” 
Tavistock-pl., Bloomsbury, u.t. 7 yrs., g.r. 105/., 1007. ; 
152, Great College-st., Camden Town, u.t. 11 yrs., g.r. 122., 
r. 52¢., 1202. 3 90, Eleanor-rd., Hackney, u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 
57., r. 322, 265¢.; a plot of f. land, Brook-rd., Hornsey, 
t1o/. ; r and 2; Almas-villas, Tottenham, u.t. 57 yrs., g.r. 
8/. 15s., r. 502., 3402. 5 fug.r. of 10/., Moores-yd., Romford, 
with reversion in 82 yrs., 952. ; ‘* The Plough Inn,” Ruislip, 
Middlesex, f., r. 172., 3407. 

MarcH 28.—By L£iloart & Temple: F.g.r. of 30/., 
Lancaster-rd., Paddington, with reversion in 70 yrs., 7952. 
—By G. Pratt: 425, East India Dock-rd., Poplar, u.t. 80 
yrs., g.r. 61. 6s., r. 30l., 3002. ; “‘ Clifton” and ‘* Linden” 
Villas, Nightingale-lane, Wanstead, u.t. 94 yrs., g.r. 82. 8s., 
2954.—By Rutley, Son, & Vine: 31, Whitfield-st., Totten- 
ham Court-rd., f., 305/.—By Debenham, Tewson, & Co. : 


4, Snow Hill, City of London, f., r. s50ol., area 2,340 ft., | 


9,100.—By Bean, Burnett, & Co.: 264,” Goldhawk-rd., 
Shepherd’s Bush, -u.t.» 43 yrs., gr. 62., r. 552, 580¢.—By 
G. A. Wilkinson & Son: ** Tower House,” Mitcham-rd.. 
Streatham, f., r. 30/., 1,050l. ; The “‘ Manor Arms” Public 
House, f., r. 120/., 2,350l. ; 3, Mitcham-rd., f., r. 407., 
4352. ; f.g.r. of 1627., Mitcham-rd., 450/. ; a plot of f. land 
and cottages, r. 25/., 4007. ; 1, Manor-pk.-ter., and plot of 
land, r. 95¢., 2,250/.; 2 to 6, Manor-pk.-ter., f., 2,r10/. ; 7, 
Manor-pk.-ter., f., r. 1252., 1,480/. 

MARCH 29.—By /. A. Trythall: 29 and 41, Farnley-rd., 
Norwood, f., r. 722, and 24 and 26, Birdhurst-rd., 
Croydon, f., r. 135/., 2,420/.—By Jnman Sharp, Har- 
vrington.& Co. : * Docklands,” Ingatestone, Essex, and 102 
acres, f., 3,200/. ; two f. cottages and 8 a. 2r. 30p., 1,000/.— 
By W. Eydmann & Son: 10 to 16, Palmerston-rd., 
Acton, f., 1,520¢. ; 3, 4, 5, and 9, Shalimar-ter., u.t. 92 yrs., 
g.r. 332. ros. r. 1262. 5 3, 5, and 7, Nemoure-rd., u.t. 92 yrs., 
g.r. 202. 5s., r. 86/., 1,2507.—By W. Winterton: 4, Char- 
nock-rd., Clapton, u.t. 87 yrs., g.r. 8/. 1os., 270/.—By 
Protheroe & Morris: 16 and 17, Alpha-rd., Millwall, u.t. 
63 yrs., g.r. 72. 58.) r. 58/. 4s., 4954. 3 1, 2, and 3, Sarah- 
ter., Leytonstone, 43, 44, and 45, Woodhouse-rd., stabling, 
&c., f., r. 942. 18s., r,010/7. ; a plot of f. land, Sarah-ter., 
240/, ; the residence, ‘‘Clynder,” Albion Hill, Laughton, 
f., r. 422., 3952.3; ‘* The Hollies ” adjoining, f., r. 302., 3002. 


[Contractions used in these Lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 

ound-rent; l.g.r.. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent ; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; lL. for leasehold ; e.r. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum ; yrs. for years ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent 
yd. for yard, &c.] 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, TIMBER (continued). 
Greenheart, B.G. ao os Walnut, Italian .. 0/0/3 0/0/7 
on o/o ) 
Teak, E.I. ..load 9/o/o_15/0/0 METALS. 
Sequoia, U.S.ft.cu. 2/3 2/6 | Iron—Pig, in Scot- 
Ash, Canada load 2/ro/o 4/o/e| land ........ ton 2/0/to} o/o/o 
Birch, do, .....++. s/o 4/10/o| Bar, Welsh, in 
Elm, do. ........ 3/10/0 4/10/0| London........ 5/17/6 6/o/o 
Fir, Dantsic, &c. 1/1o/o 3/s/o| Do, do. at works 
ak, do...cccsscce o/o 5/s/e| in Wales........ 5716 s/zo/o 
Canada ...csss 1o/o 7/0o/o|} Do. Stafferdshire, 
Pine, Canada red 2/10/o 3/10/o} in London..... - 6/oj/o 6/r0/o 
Do. Yellow .... 2/10/o 4/to/o | CoPPER— British, 
Lath, D’ntsic, fath s/o/o 6/o/o cake and ingot 48/o/o 48/re/e 
St. Petersburg.. 5/o/o 7/o/o| Best selected .. 49/10/0 so/o/o 
Deals, Finland Sheets, strong.. 56/10/0 57/10/e 
and & rst std 100 7/o/o 9/10o/e} Chili, bars ...... 45/s/o 45/12/6 
Do. 4th & 3rd .. 6/10o/o 7/o/o| YELLOWMETALIb/o/4 13-16 /o/s5 
Do. Riga .....- 6/1o/fo B/fofo| LE AD—Pig, 
St. Petersburg, Spanish...... ton 9g/rs/o 9/17/6 
_xst yellow .... rojo/o ré4/o/o nglish com, 
Do. 2nd yellow..  8/o/o 9g/e/o rands ....+.+. 9/17/6 1ojojo 
Do. white ...... glto/o 9/to/o Sheet, English, 
Swedish ......+. q/o/o 15/10/0 Ibs. per sq 
White Sea...... 8/o/o 16/ro/o| andupwards.... 12/ro/o o/o/o 
Canada, Pine rst 21/0/o 27/1¢/o Bs oo ch ed's +. «r2/o/e ofojo 
Do. do. and .... xzs/o/o 17/o/o| ZINC — Eng 
Do. do. 3rd &c. g)r0/0 to/o/o; sheet........ ton 21/ro/o o/o/o 
Do. Spruce, rst 8/ro/o 11/o/o Vieille Mon- 
Do. do. & CAMNES ...ccccecs 22/o/o ojfojo 
re 6/1s/o 8/o/o| TIN—Straits...... 93/12/6 94/2/6 
New Brunswick 6/10/o 7/to/o; Australian...... 94/5/0 94/1s/o 
Battens, all kinds 3/o/o 15/o/o English Ingots.. 98/0/0-98/10/o 
Flooring boards, Banca ...++eeees 95/0/0 95/10/0 
sq., x in. prep. Billiton ........ 95/0/0 95/s/o 
ge! ccebecece ph os 
O. GEE cccceces 7/6 0/10 
Other qualities—  o/4/o ogi OILS. 
Cedar, Cuba ..ft. ff 44 | Linseed ...... ton 20/10/0 20/15/o0 
Honduras, ..&c 3} /44 | Cocoanut, Cochin agf1s/o 30/o/e 
Mahogany, Cuba l4 Do. Ceylon ...... 27/s/o o/o/o 
St. Domingo, Palm, Lagos...... 32/0o/0 o/ojo 
cargo av. /4 1/6 | Rapeseed, Eng 
Mexican do, do. /34 ps pale ....... exe+s 26/0/0 26/t0/o 
Tobasco do. do. ie / Do. brown ...... 24/o/o 24/s/o 
Honduras do, .. 4¢ ah Cottonseed ref.... 24/o/o ojo/o 
Box, Turkey ton 4/o/o 13/o/o | Ojeine........... 23/0/o 24/o/o 
Rose, Rio ...s.... 9/0/0 20/o/o | Lubricating, U.S.  4/o/o 
EEE: siccessccs 8/o/o 18/o/o | Do. refined ...... to/o 12/o/o 
Satin, St. o- TAR — Stockholm 
MINGO ....006. ft. of/o/6 o/1/3 barrel o0/18/6 o/o/o 
Porto Rico...... 0/o/7 0/x/6 Archangel...... o/12/6 o/o/o 











TENDERS. 


[Comraunications for insertion umder this heading 
should be addressed to ‘* The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. | 


ABERGAVENNY.—For altefations and additions to ‘ Aber- 
clydach,” near Abefgavenny, Mr. E. A. Johnson, architect, 
Abeer Pay, 3-> ‘Liao | ELT ide 

. 7 OStGE .ccecctasterte I, . ONES. woes cececces * 1,77 
J. G, Thomas scccosseeace 1,827 Ww. Dowlatid, Abergavenny* 1,770 





* Accepted, 


\ 








BANGOR.—For the erection of an infectious diseases hospital, 
near Minffordd, besa at for the Hospital Committee. Mr. Jno. 


Gill, C.E., architect, Bangor :— 

Watkin Jones’:::.:::..... £2,420 | Evan Williams; - Garth, 

R. & J. Williams:......... 2,355 ERE SEES) rey Al) $2,249 
W. On THE  cecetasbuces 2,250 *Accepted., 








BRISTOL.—For the erection of new buildings ‘at Wick, for the 
Golden Valley Ochre and Oxide Mining and Colour Co. Mr. W. 
Holbrow, surveyor, 16, John-street, ‘Bristol. Quantities by Mr. W. 
Masters, 42, John-street, Bristol :— eer ene 4 


Eastabrook & Sons........ Ce 1 WV GRR... Sicccasécc cae £3,494 
A. J. Beaveny. to. ccseevcce 3,720 | Neale Bros. :.....¢...c000 3,400 
©... Ms SD Wiicciccacecs 3,657 | E. Clarke... .'....4%. Pee 
Cowlin & Sons ....2...--0. 3,503 | H. J. Rossiter® .......... 3,298 
Bo BUNMOE cc cece ane senace 3 


1525 
* Works réduced and Mr. Rossiter’s amended tender of £2,180 
accepted. - 





BRITON FERRY (Glamorgan).—For the erection of school 


peaiog™ for’ the School Board, Mr.'H. F. Clarke, architect, 
' Briton Ferry :— ; 

Wm, John 2.4. cececeses »--43,310] D. W. Rosser, Lian- 

Elias Morgan .3.....5.4.. 2, + “SamAletR ois cisass edad’ £2,530 


997 
*Provisionally accepted. - 





_BURNHAM (Somerset).—Accepted for the erection of a pair‘ot 
villa residences, boundary walk, &¢., Allandale Estate, for Mrs. J. Bu. 


Braithwaite. Mr. Chas. S. Leech, architect, Boulevard, Weston- 
super-Mare :— 
A. Harding, Burnham........... SiSetvcebsseee +++ 5710 0 0 





CROYDON.—<Accepted for the erection of business premises, 
Park-lane. Mr. G. Warren Cooper, architect and surveyor, Bed- 
ford-row Housé, Bedford-row, W.C. :— 

EE. J. Sammie; Qeeyebeat csiccccccccccsccccsccne 43.433 2 O 





DONAGHADEE.—For the erection of a manse, for the Com- 
mittee of the Methodist Church. Mr. T. Pentland, architect, 81, 
High-street, Belfast :— 


EE dua’ cKckdeetcasasece #823 | Curragh ..... ebshbendass segs £570 
Se ym me deaseeeconnecees 745 | Wilson, Newtownards* .... 559 
McRoberts & Young ...... 645 *Accepted., | 





DOWLAIS,—For partly rebuilding the Parish Church. Mr. E. 
A. Johnson, architect, Abergavenny >— 


Plan A. Plan B 

Extra 

» Dy, Williams: ovsiceiic duc ctiicccs 60 be 002,785. . 20200000 £178 
» EY Gheuceceansneeet ebaniitias bbe dee GENE ccccocee 175 
H. Welsh ...... beeecescaceneeceoseese rn 300 
SN GP EE cccccendecesesioenetes GED -cccccces 147 
Bs JOOS wikis vos ck 065s Hssw di Wowie. BAMB> Sectcess 150 
W. Dowland, Abergavenny (accepted) 2,395 .....++.- 154 





EASTBOURNE.—For levelling, paving, and channelling the road 
at the rear of Cornfield-road, for the Town. Council. Mr. Chas. 
Tomes, Borough Surveyor, Eastbourne :— 

James Hayward, Eastbourne * ............ee0- >£207 17 6 
* Only tender; not accepted. 





EAST GRINSTEAD.—For additions at -‘‘ The Grange,” for the 
Hon. Arthur ‘G, “Hubbard. Mr, Philip H: Tree, architect, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea :— 





Waters... .ccccosccoccacccce SE EE Sica ddcncucdecceus £1,972 
BVOBe coc ccccceseseBssssese 2,094 | Eldridge & Co........... 1,783 
Longley ....cbcciicdeegiere » 2,075 BOT. cae quwiceceededaeps 1,682 
BROT 4 0 dns dnendépencnes - 2,053} H. Cruttenden, St. Leo- 
EEE "Sede «benceesecaedas » 1,995 nards (accepted) ..... . 14,628 
POO scceecen Gn Ce cccecces 1,990 | 





ILKLEY.—For the construction of $30 yds. of road and sewerage 
works, including kerbing, channelling, &c. Messrs. Smith, 
Gotthardt, & Co., surveyors, 15, Cheapside, Bradford; Quantities 
by Messrs. Smith, Gotthardt, & Co. :— 


O. LESter Jose ds ces 41,161 2 4] T. Clough & Son.... £773 11 10 
G. Walker ........ g8r o 11| G. Pearson .......... 750 16 o 
R. Naylor & Son... 967 o o| W. Barrand, Brad- 

Wm, Farnish...... 939 © o| ford (accepted).... 725 0 o 





KIDDERMINSTER.—For alterations and additions to Oakden 
House, for Mr. D. P. Goodwin. Mr. J, M. Gething, architect, 





Oxford Chambers, Kidderminster :~ 

WRSSGCE. diteccccecsceccs Sons | haba s3325i0siscasees £2,600 
COMERS “6c desedvceeedecces Sees Wee” cocccesccssnances 2,419 
Ss SE ches owtedioces 2,766 | Guest & Son, Stour- 
Treasure & Son ........ 2,617| bridge (accepted)...... 2,325 





LONDON.—For the erection of fire-escape bridges at their 
Infirmary, Archway-road, N., for the Guardians of the Holborn 








Union. Mr. H. Saxon Snell,. architect, 22, South gs, 

Chancery-lane, W.C, :— ’ 

Potter G& Somes o.cccecceces £3499 | Jones & Co. 2... ccccccsecs £$2:357 
T. Shaw & Co......... 2,850 | St. Pancras Iron Co....... 2,169 

J. F. Ciarke & Sons ..... + 2,38r | May Bros. (accepted) .... 1,935 








~ LONDON.—For erecting stables and workshops at 166, High- 
street, Camden Town, for Mr. Perriman. Mr. R. J. Beale, architect, 
9, Victoria-street, S.W, ‘— 


SEED. coencennenenduad Lia. 01 F, Steed... cc cwncceesaes $589. -0 
A, DPOW co isccccccccceecdcs 645 ©] Macfarlane Bros. ...... 585 o 
S.'R.’ Lamble 62.2003 6860 629 o} P. Hart (accepted)...... 566 14 
W. Goodman ........... + 616. 0 








LONDON.—Accepted for alterations and repairs at the Public 
Baths and Wash-houses of St. Giles’-in-the-Fields and St. George, 
Bloomsbury, Endell-street, W.C. (Contract No: 2.) Mr. or 
Waldram, C.E., surveyor, 13, Buckingham-street, Adelphi, GC. 
Quantities\ay Mr. Percy J. Waldram :— Pe 

Grover & Son..... bepeeaeeascubeceoeeeceesecees 43,200 0 O 


— - 





LONDON.—Accepted for painting, repairs, &c., at Manchester. 
buildings, Golden-lane, for the Vestry of St. Luke’s :— 
Wm. Brown, Godolphin-road, Shepherd's Bush..£s560 o o 
[Seventeen other tenders. ] 


aie 


LONDON.—<Accepted for alterations to shop, 232, King-street, 
Hammersmith. Messrs. Garratt & Stevens, architects :— - 
Wm. Brown, Godolphifi-road, Shepherd’s Bush .. £118 0 o 
Two other tenders. ] 








LONDON.—For alterations and additions at Nos. 8 and 10, 
Devonshire-road, Forést Hill, S.E., for Mr. W. Chard. Mr. R. Cruwys, 


“architect, 465, Brixton-road, S.W. :— 


da éencoskewcnautie £805 o| Wightwick & George ..£614 
Carmichael .. sé.....050- - 697 ©] Black & Son..... aes atcce 6 ; 
Balchin & Shopland .... 665 o 





593 9° 
Roberts & Co. (accepted) 560 o 





LONDON,—For new shop and eg ses No. so, Old Town, 
Clapham, S.W., for Mr. J. E. L. Clar Mr. R. Cruwys, architeét, 
465, Brixton-road, S.W. :— 

SB bees ReMbecesccecuc £1040 | Turtle & Appleton 


a 874 
Redvek tik. eeeeee eevee £87 


Carmichael (accepted) .... 748 





LONDON.—<Accepted for additions to house, Great Portland- 
Street, W. :— 


N. Lidstone,. Finsbury-park. ... es o.... «2: «+524 6575 “© 0 


. 








MACROOM (lIreland).—For alterations in the workhouse, for the 
accommodation of the nuns, for the Union'Guardians. Mr. A. W. 
Barnard, C.E., Union Guardians’ Office, Macroom, Ireland. 
ce by Mr. A. W. met ae h wr. 

. ughlanis.s.. eso» vee 235 °o urp y TS rreree fs. eel i 10 
MRP ad «sh 3 dn Naive 219 o i. Desmond? : a o 
T. Sheehan......ccceees - 179 0 *Accepted. 


[Engineer's Cstimatess...ccccerseeesesersececteseseee: S170) 
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Pegytarrn, forthe Bldg Cub, hss. wiams, chisc,3554 | Monro, & Son, architect, Bristol, write wo us with reference | HE Wutlder Cathedral Seri 6 


Sivan Jones eel ae £8,055 | tO the list of tenders received for the Clifton Spa and 


MEEED coc ccvescees gr 80 | Saml. Hawkins........ :. “8oro | Pump-Room, which list appeared in the Builder for 










































avid Davies -+.......... 8 415| Richd. Lloyd, Cefn aes March 18. We are asked to say that the tenders as 

‘Wim. Lissaman, Junr. . 8.322| Merthyr <1 ahaa 7,605 published by us were not fully considered, and that on a 1891, 
revision of the plans being made, the tender of Mr. Beaven | e;. Canterbury Fan. 3 | *5. Wells May 2} 9. Norwich 

NEWTYLE (Forfarshire).—For waterworks, sewerage, irrigation, | was accepted at 4,720/., t is being the lowest. *2. Lichfield Fed.7| 6. Exeter Fune6! 10, Roc 
&c., Mr. John Young, engineer, Perth :— *3, St. Alban’s Mar.7 2- Salisbury ‘¥uly 4] 11. Lincoln 
Adam & Co. ......+-£2,298 © © a & Steven- *4. Peterboro’ April4 Bristol Aug. 1| 12. Gl i. Noy. 
W. G. Flett .......- 2,094 O OO] SOM wisceececesecs 1,830 OUucest Dec, 
Gray & Son ........ 1,999 2 1 John Melloy...... 


ames Cowie & Go. rigor ag 6G. Mackay & Son -. 1816 SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by | 55. st. Paul's Yan. 2 


eoooco 
oooco 


1892, 
1. Liandaff May 7 | 2x. 











. & R. Taylor .... 1,923 18 10] Anderson Pirrie.... 1,785 Ha 34. Hereford -"Feb. 6 Gatend _-Seinealan a 
Mitchell & Band.... 3,923 0 o| Bain & Co. ........ 1,760 prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or | 1. Chichester Mar. 5 | 19. Southwell xy 2 | 23, Wi u } Soe 
RC rebner ---: pie 6 7 | John, Scott. Gare ceageye” aa. u[teHly  Aprit’a| 20. Worcester Aug. 6 | 24. Trurg A 
ames Mac - | “ boroughs a ” a51r3 12 7 | 45 9d. per quarter), can ensure receiving “ The Builder, 25. St. David's .. .. «. Dec.3 m5 
ccepte 


; by Friday Morning's Post. 1893 
#26. York  ¥an.7 | 28. Chester 4 30. Carl 

ORMISTON, N.B.—For the execution of drainage works in the 27. Ripon Feb. 4 | 29. a Ry oe 31, Durham 942 

town, East Lothian, for the East Lothian Coun pg Messrs. 



















































Belinge & Cartan, CE... Bennet tat *Post-free FOURPENCE HALFPENNY each, 
x A eee + £477 2 6|L.& McDonsid L267 10 6 TO CORRESPONDENTS. 4,5, and 26, which are out of print ; but reprints of the Viste 425 
x Waddell & Son.... 437 8 6 ae Harvey .. 25713 4 AND DESCRIPTION of CANTERBURY. LICHFE 
Wm. Scott, junr..... 364 16 o| Richard Wallace .... 255 © 7] J.G.S. (we have not received any copy of the book you refer + ALBAN’S, PETERBOROUGH, and WELL o) 
R. Peebles & Son .... 33 12 10 | George Donald ...... 242 16 11 | P.S. (the matter is not one that we can take notice of).—J.W EIGHTPENCE each, and of YORK, price one SHIL Ne 
R. C. Brebner........ 318 5 8| Francis -Cooper & Son, (amounts should be sent).—J.B.McC. (ditto).—A.E.C. (amounts Should FOURPENCE. Postage and packing extra :—Sj LIN 
ohn Morris & ~ 953 ; 293 1x 8 a ede’ ‘3 222 1 2] have been sent). the six sets together, 6d. Sets, Aye 
eoiat Pay EHe-- + aoe — All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
‘by the name and address of the sénder, not necessarily for publica ——— 
PInnee * a pear 3” — wer petieescm ae oe —T tion. 
House and Studle ottage, Woodridings. r re roa 
architect, 27, Dingall-road, Croydon :— BE... compelled to decline pointing out books and giving ‘THE REREDOS, ST. PAU L’S. 
D. j y tem nag eopsanatin — eg & Co. Cray. are NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at Het pagent “THE BUILDER,” January 28, 188g 4 
° « BPGTROE cece seeseeeeeee ° — ’ . > ts) or 
Andrews & Son .........e6. 343| don (accepted) .......... 279 | public meetings, rests, of course with the authors. by 11% in. a) on stout paper d, raming, ; by post 
: ies Cis We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. ot ee 
POOLE.—For the formation, metalling, and drainage of roads on Letters or communications (be 
yond mere news-items) which have 
aden Podk at Pack Estate, sisi Mr. H. F. J. Barnes, | been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. Po RTFOLIOS, 
Francis Reeks...... £1,437 10 © | T. magi, D Lanqflect, All communications negating literary and artistic matters should for Preserving the Plates unfolded, 2s. 6d. ; by Post, ¢ 
G. T. Budden ...... 1,315 15 6 Poole eeseee . 1,240 | be addressed to THE. EDITOR;; those relating to advertisements 
* Accepted. and other exclusively business matters should be addressed to THE 















PUBLISHER, and of to the Editor, 





London: Publisher of ‘THE BUILDER,” 46, 
RUGBY.—For making new “were and sewers at Rugby. Mr. 4 v R," 46, Catherines, we, 




































Alfred G. Greenhill, surveyor, Rug Py -— — 
on ody pedosbudeséovedso ee - oveccccovccscccses 2% 9G0 ee 
-  - ee sane 2,540 | Hewitt.....scsecsecssescss 2,300 
Heatherle BIOS. <ccccece RAND | PUR 6c cacccescosessece 2,275 TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Hea om ad Mondnad memuesnel 2,390 | Jones & Puemeatice, aalaciail 2,200 THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lt). 
Cosford ..... pusvceséouvie By owt ha Kettering * ...... 2,100 “THE BUILDER ” issup lied DIRECT from the Office to resident 
| . n any part of the Unite om, at the rate of x er annum 
PREPAID. a. parts. ¢ o Europe, America, Australia, New FOR ALL THE ‘Prove KINDS OF | 
RUGBY.—For erecting business premises, Chapel-street, Rugby, | (avable to DOUGLA S POURDRINIER) dnould be ness . ' 
: ad George Eaton. Mr. Alfred G. Greenhill, surveyor, | { © Publisher ote oun No. 46, aibicine menet .) W.C. FLUATE, for Hardening and Presery 
Bradshaw ....... Rv .- £985 RT £970 Calcareous Stones and Marbles, 
YOUNG .icscoccccvsccccecs 985 | Foster & Dicksee, Rugby * oes 
Linnell & SOR ccscccsccsose OFS *Accepted. 











7 es 
_— 






















































































RUGBY.—For levelling, metalling, paving, kerbing, &c., Bridget J 
| Ructy for the Local Board. i ti. a di, hianverer, P UBLISHER’S NOTICES, Th HAM ye STONE, 
Jones” & : Fitzmaurice ape: ) ed M. #H »-$03 § © 1 : ; i 4 “ae ae Ms 7 Architects 1S § 
eatherly Bros. . 9°. Z TT Hail, ‘Rugby* ..” 91 10 o | Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘THe Buitper,’ Lonpon, | invited to the durability and beautiful conoy 
scepte . : : 
Sa CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. : “on agen Sn, oes — Be 
SHEFFIELD.—For the erection of Church of St. Peter, Abbey | SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICE. aparcn Guarantee onework — deliverd 
e. Mr. Joseph Norton, architect, Alliance Chambers, George- SHIPS. TRADE. ai GEN ‘ERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. and fixed complete. Samples and estimates fy, 
t t, e 1x es (abou wor OF UNGET .ccccccccecs 4S. ° M4 
stree Wy eole Tenders, am adiiceds ten tehiest tee eases oe Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke 
Dutton & B aan 698 a Zam for Sees of Trage Advertiement iso i Spec Adver-| under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr.BA 
utton VANS cccccceccese _ eves J n ’ ’ ’ on 
George Carr ........... Sere. Tee eee rs ; ; &c., may be obtained on application tothe Publisher. Williams, 16, Craven- -st., Strand, W.C, [Abvr 
ere et TORS. vores sae 9 Ses $810 a8 SITUATIONS WANTED. 
: ohn Chambers &'Sons.-1.. 4985 0 0 S-: Eom 'e © DOR Sheer teas eaty webcepes Sade..... oe SA 
onn ISTEP... cae Seeeeeteces ’ 6 ’ 60 jJ| +  £QpRrPAVMENT TC ARSOTIITET V NECE 4 
T Wild came ae teee eP ‘ote ae HH dip PREPAYMENT IS ects NECESSARY. Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lan 
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ILLUSTRATIONS TO PAPER ON ‘ABBEY DORE,” By Mr. R. W. Paut. 





